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BARRY SULLIVAN IN “cotpiLocks” the complete text of ! by Frank Loesser 





Ralph Bellamy, Starring in “Sunrise At ( ampobello”’, listens to stereo on his Col 


Speaker System. 


nger and Goodmans Triaxonal : I 


Collar O— your § lent partner for Stereo 


Stereo records are here. And once you listen you'll dis- 
cover there’s no more exciting way of listening to music. 
But the new stereo cartridges are unusually sensitive to 
turntable and changer noise. Silence is the requirement and 
silent performance is what you get when you select Collaro 
— the one four-speed changer truly precision-engineered 
to meet the rigid quality demands of stereo. Here are some 
outstanding Collaro features: 


A. Five-terminal plug-in head. (Exclusive with 
Collaro.) By providing two completely independent cir- 
cuits, the new five-terminal head guarantees the ultimate 
in noise-reduction circuitry — a vital need for stereo re- 
produc tion. 


B. Counter-balanced, transcription-type tone arm. 
Another Collaro exclusive. Stereo cartridges require light 
tracking pressures. As records pile up on a changer, track- 
ing pressure of a conventional arm tends to increase. Result 
may be damage to records or cartridge. This cannot happen 
with the Collaro counter-balanced arm since it varies less 
than a gram in pressure between the top and bottom of a 
stack of records. The arm will accept any standard stereo 


or monaural cartridge and it has no spurious resonances. 


C. Motor. Dynamically balanced and so rigidly mounted 
that wow and flutter specifications are superior to any 


changer in the world. | .25°7 at RPM 


There are many other features which make Collaro your 
best buy in a stereo or monaural record changer. All are 
described in a free catalog. (See below.) There are three 
Collaro changers priced from $38.50 to $49.50. 


EF” ~~ & 


American Sales Repre sentalive for Collaro, Ltd. 





Dont get up 


Model illustrated is the Rochelle, model 3013, from the Zenith Director Group 


Worlds finest! Space Command Remote Control TV tuning! 


Created, patented, made only by Zenith—Space Command* Not an extra-cost accessory — it’s 

: built in. A nd only Ze nil has it! 

First button turns set on or off, ad- 

volume. Just touch a button on a small control unit you hold in your aes volume at three different 
% . evels. 

hand. No wires, no cords, no batteries, because Zenith tunes television Second button changes channels 


. +: ’ “c . . ° ° to the left. 
with Silent Sound. Magnificent fine-furniture styling, matchless per- \ heed Gaston chaners channels to 


does all your TV tuning for you from across the room. Even adjusts 


the right. 

Fourth button shits off the sound 
Zenith Space Command® TV at your Zenith dealer’s. of long annoying commercials 
< while the picture stays on. 


formance, in the most convenient television set you can own. See 


) ZENITH RADIO 


ZEEE | CORPORATION 
CHICAGO 39 


—— iLINOIS. The QUALITY 
Royalty of television, 
stereophonic high fidelity ' > NA . 
instruments, phonographs, 1E NAME GOES ON 
radios and hearing aids : 


40 years of leadership in 
radionics exclusively. 
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ad infinitum~< 


26 Modern Infinite Preset Systems 2-scene, 5-scene and 10-scene 
Preset Consoles standard and cold Patch Panels Architectural 
Systems Load Programming Systems space-saving, money-saving 
Magnetic Amplifier Dimmers. For a particular Lighting Control System 
to suit your particular requirements consult LUMITRON 


the first name in Stage and TV lighting control design 


t you haven't as yet received your copy of the new 


LUMITRON Catalog, please write 


meTROPDLITAM 
Division of METROPOLITAN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
2250 Steinway Street @ Long Island City 5,N. Y. e AS 8-3200 
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The Cover 


Barry Sullivan plays the role of a young movie director in the era 
of silent films, circa 1914, in the new musical Goldilocks, which is 
scheduled to arrive on Broadway this month. Photograph by Bell- 
anca 


The Play 
26 The Most Happy Fella by Frank Loesser 


Features 


10 What's New on Broadway? A Whole Season 


house 
The O'’Neills On Stage Once More by Joseph VV 


And a Hard Time Was Had by All by How 


iss 


Ihe Producer’s Lot Is Not (Always) a Happy One 5 
Levin 


24 
mg postal number, 


S.A. E 
Copyright 


$8.00 


Joyce, Colum, Johnston, Meredith by Frank O’Conr 


sal 


Ionesco in Rome 
Playwright’s Progress—the Hard Way by Leslie Stevens 


The College Musical That Became All Canada’s by George 
Frajkor 


Today’s Girl Is a Wild Duck by Marcel Achard 


House 


Main Street, 


68 A Preview of Some Recordings by Emily ¢ 


Departments 


4 Calendar 


yonthly at 1421 East 


8 Offstage 
Famous American Theatres by John Byran 
Theatre, USA 
The Show Stopper by Doug Anderson 


Books 


STAGE MAGAZINE is published 
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ssues 


12 


All Mail to 205 W. 45th St., New York 36, N.Y 
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Allow 5 weeks for subscription to begin or for change of address. 
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“A Romantic Delight!’’ 
—ATKINSON, N.Y. Times 
FRED COE presents 


DANA ANDREWS 
ANNE BANCROFT 


Two tothe Seesaw 


A New Play by WILLIAM GIBSON 
Directed by ARTHUR PENN 
$6.90, 5.75, 4.8 3.60, 3.0 
2:30; $4.8 4.3 3.6 3 
ose selt-oddressed stomped env 


BOOTH Theatre, 222 W. 45 St, N.Y. 36 


Air-Cond 





—- MUSICALS 
Vas eat RY 121008508 Fn, 
EDWARD SALLY ANN 


MULHARE: HOWEs 


IN AMERICA’S GREATEST MUSICAL 


My Fair favy 


with 


RONALD RADD 
REGINALD DENNY 


MARK HELLINGER, 51 St. W. of B'y 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sot. 2:30 


aN ere) 
' GIFT CATALOG 


distinctive GIFTS 
with a. DRAMATIC TOUCH! 


Send for your FREE Catalog TODAY 


261 Franklin St., Boston 10, Mass. 





FANNY’S 


WORLD FAMOLS 
-ESTAU RANT 

“paghetti ° 
hicken ° 


‘s Salad Dressings 


Southern Fried 
Prime Steaks and 
| itis 


Hours 5 to 10 p.m. daily 
OPEN EVERY DAY 


Sunday 12 noon to 10 p.m 
: 


Phone GR 5-8686 


1601 Simpson St. Evanston 





Calendar 


BROADWAY 

Comes October and an avalanche of openings 
again descends on Broadway, a sure sign that 
the new season is officially on its way. Still on 
view are some choice works among holdovers 
In the nonmusical line, these include 

The Dark at the Top of the Stairs, William 
Inge’s domestic drama about a family in an Ok- 
lahoma town during the 1920's, whose cast in- 
cludes Teresa Wright, Pat Hingle and LRileen 
Heckart (Music Box, 239 W. 45th 2 

Look Homeward, Angel, Ketti Frings’s prize- 
— dramatization of Thomas Wolfe's auto- 

raphical novel, with Miriam Hopkins, Ed 
Begley and Andrew Prine (Barrymore, 243 W 


4 a comedy by Richard and Mar- 
el issell and Abe Burrows, based on Mr. Bis- 
sell’s novel about the adventures of a writer 
whose book is being made into a Broadway mu- 
sical. Songs by Jule Styne, lyrics by Betty Com- 
den and Adolph Green, and a cast headed by 
David Wayne, Vivian Blaine and Johnny Des- 
mond (ANTA, 245 W. 52nd St 

Sunrise at Cam lilo by Dore Schary, about 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt in the years 1921-24 
with Ralph Bellamy, Mary Fickett and Henry 
Jones (Cort, 138 W. 48th St.) 

Two for the Seesaw, a two-character play by 
William Gibson, about a lawyer from Nebraska 
and a dancer from the Bronx, with Dana An 
drews and Anne Bancroft (Booth, 222 W. 45th 
S 


St 

The Visit, the Lunts in Maurice Valency’s 
adaptation of Friedrich Durrenmatt's play abou 
a wealthy woman’s diabolical revenge—she colle 
it justice—on the man who wronged her in her 
youth. For a limited engagement (Morosco, 218 
W. 45th St 

And in the song-and-dance category 

My Fair Lady, the number-one hit and cur- 
rently the longest-run musical on Broadway 
Lyrics and adaptation (from Shaw’s Pygmalion 
by Alan Jay Lerner, music by Frederick Loewe 
and a cast headed by Edward Mulhare and 
Sally Ann Howes (Mark Hellinger, 237 W. 5ilst 


t 

Bells Are Ringing, starring Judy Holliday as 
the employee of a telephone-answering service 
Book and lyrics by Betty Comden and Adolph 
Green, music by Jule Styne (Shubert, 225 W 
44th St 

The Music Man, about a salesman in the year 
1912 who launches a children’s band im a smal! 
Iowa town, with Robert Preston, David Burns 
and Barbara Cook. Meredith Willson is respon 
sible for the music and lyrics, and, with Franklin 
Lacey, is coauthor of the book (Majestic, 245 
W.. 44th St 

Jamaica, about a girl who wants to leave an 
island in the Caribbean for the island of Man- 
hattan, with Lena Horne and Ricardo Mon- 
talban. E. Y. Harburg and Fred Saidy wrote 
the book, and Harold Arlen the music (Im 
perial, 249 W. 45th St 

West Side Story, about rival! juvenile gangs in 
New York; book by Arthur Laurents, music by 
Leonard Bernstein, lyrics by Mr. Laurents and 
Stephen Sondheim, and direction and choreog 
raphy by Jerome Robbins. Carol Lawrence and 


“DEEPLY MOVING!”’ 


—Atkinson, Times 


The Theatre Guild and Dore Schary 


present 


RALPH 
ee BELLAMY 


SUNRISE AT 
CAMPOBELLO 


DORE SCHARY 


MARY FICKETT - HENRY JONES 


ANNE SEYMOUR 
FRAN CARLON RON! DENGEL 


ane 
owectes oy VINCENT J. DONEHUE 


PRICES: Evgs.: Orch. & Boxes $6.90; Mezz. $5.75, 4.60 
3.45; Baic. $2.30. Wed. & Sat. Mats.: Orch & Boxes 
$4.60; Mezz. $4.05, 3.45, 2.90; Baic. $2.30. Tax Included 


CORT THEA. 138 W. 48 St.,N.Y.C. 





of the Theatre Arts 


Larry Kert head the cast (Winter Garden, 164 
Broadway) 

Recent openings included 

Howie, a comedy by Phoebe Ephron about a 
young man who “‘tries to find himself.”” Albert 

limi, Peggy Conklin and Leon Ames are in 
the cast (Coronet, 230 W. 49th St.) 

A Swim in the Sea, a drama by Jess Gregg, 
which was tried out in Florida t spring, 
about a mother who tries to keep her three 
daughters from becoming involved in any matri- 
monial venture. Fay Bainter, Caro! Stone and 
Inga Swenson are in the cast (Lyceum, 149 W. 


45th St 
OPENINGS 

More Dy ty oy about the productions are 
contained in the article ‘“‘What's New on Broad- 
way? A Whole Season,’’ by Ward Morchouse, 
elsewhere in this issue 

Handful of Fire (Oct. 1)—a play by N. Rich- 
ard Nash, with Roddy McDowall and James 
Daly (Martin Beck, 302 W. 45th St 

A Touch of the Poet (Oct. 2 Eugene 
O’Neill’s play, with Helen Hayes, Eric Portman 
Betty Field and Kim Stanley (Helen Hayes, 216 
W. 46th St 

The Legend of Lizzie (Oct. 6 a play by 
Reginald Lawrence, with Anne Meacham in the 
Cast 

Drink to Me Only (Oct. 8 a comedy by 
Abram S. Ginnes and Ira Wallach, with Tom 
Poston, Paul Hartman and Leona Powers (54th 
Street, 152 W. 54th St 

Goldilocks (Oct. 9)—a musical by Jean and 
Walter Kerr, Joan Ford and Leroy Anderson 
with Barry Sullivan, Elaine Stritch and Russell 
Nype (Lunt-Fontanne, 205 W. 46th St 

the World of Suzie Wong (Oct. 14)—a dra- 
matization by Paul Osborn of Richard Mason's 
novel. Directed by Joshua Logan and starring 
France Nuyen and William Shatner (Broadhurst, 
235 W. 44th St 

Théatre National Populaire (Oct. 14)—The 
French company, directed by Jean Vilar, for an 
engagement of three weeks. Five plays in reper- 
tory: Lorenzaccio by Alfred de ees es ‘ri- 
omphe de |’Amour by Marivaux Marte. ‘Teder 
by Victor Hugo, Don Juan by Moliére and Le 
Cid by Corneille (Broadway, 1681 Broadway) 

The Girls in 5309 (Oct. 15 a comedy by 
Howard Teichmann, with Imogene Coca and 
Dorothy Gish (Belasco, 111 W. 44th St 

Make a Million (Oct. 16 a comedy by Nor- 
man Barasch and Carroll Moore, with Sam Le- 
vene heading the cast Playhouse, 137 W. 48th 
Mt 

Once More, with Feeling! (Oct. 21 a com- 
edy by Harry Kurnitz, with Arlene Francis and 
Joseph Cotten (National, 208 W. 4ist St 

The Pleasure of his Company (Oct a 
comedy by Samuel Taylor and Cornelia Otis 
Skinner, with Miss Skinner and Cyril Ritchard 
in the cast (Longacre, 220 W. 48th St 

Epitaph for George Dillon (Oct. 23)—a play 
by John Osborne and Anthony Creighton that 
was presented in England last season; the cast 
includes Eileen UHerlie and Robert Stephens 
John Golden, 252 W. 45th St 

Patate (Oct. 28 Marcel! Achard’s comedy, 
adapted by Irwin Shaw, with Tom Ewell head- 
ing the cast (Henry Miller's, 124 W. 43rd St.) 

The Marriage-Go-Round (Oct. 29)—a play by 
Leslie Stevens, with Claudette Colbert and 
Charles Boyer starred (Plymouth, 23% W. 45th 


St 

The Man in the Dog Suit (Oct. 30)—a com- 
edy by William H. Wright and Albert Beich, 
with Jessica Tandy and Hume Cronyn (Coronet, 


230 W. 49th St 
OFF BROADWAY 


Scheduled to continue are 

The Threepenny Opera, Marc  Blitzstein’s 
adaptation of the musical play by Kurt Weill 
and Bertolt Brecht, in its third year (Theatre 
de Lys, 121 Christopher St.); Ul in Night- 
town, dramatized and transposed by Margaret 
Barkentin from Joyce’s Ul under the su 
vision of Padraic Colum (Rooftop, Second 
and Houston St.); Comic Strip, a comedy i 
George Panetta (Barbizon Plaza, 106 Central 
Park S.); and revivals of: The Friend 
the New Princess Company (Cher 
Commerce a Arthur Miller’s Crucible 
(Martinique, 32nd St. at Broadway), Synge’s 
The Play of the Western World by the Irish 
Players ‘Tare, 120 Madison Ave.), and Edwin 
ustus Mayer's Children of Darkness, directed by 
osé Quintero (Circle in the Square, 5 Sheridan 

uare) 

ecent openings included C al by Val- 
gene Massey (Sheridan Square ayhouse, Sev- 
enth Ave. and W. 4th St.), Jackknife by An- 
thony Rock (Royal, 62 East 4th St.), a revival 
of A Streetcar Named Desire with Hilda Simms 
(Carnegie Hall yunynowe, 57th St. and Seventh 
Ave.), and The Young incials by Ben Levin- 
son (Cricket, 162 Second Ave.). 

Among the openings for this month are 

Sean O’Casey’s Cock-a-Doodle-Dandy; a re- 
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vival of Arthur Laurents’ The Time of the 
Cuckoo (Actors Playhouse, 100 Seventh Ave. S.) ; 
Ole!, a zarruela (a Spanish variety of musical 
comedy) based on La Chulapona (Greenwich 
Mews, 141 W. 13th St.) ; Shaw’s Captain Brass- 
bound’s Conversion by the Players West (Grace 
and St. Paul’s Lutheran Hall, 123 W. 7Ist St.) ; 
and Nice People, a musical play by Sholom Se- 
cunda (Downtown National, Second Ave. and 
Houston St 


TRYOUTS 

Particulars about a production are given 
when a Broadway opening is not scheduled for 
this month 

Comes a Day—a play by Speed Lamkin, with 
pee Anderson heading the cast. Wilmington, 
Jet. 1-4 (Playhouse); Philadelphia, Oct. 6-18 
(Forrest); Boston, Oct. 20-Nov. 1 (Colonial 

Crazy October—a comedy by James Leo Her- 
lihy, with Tallulah Bankhead, telle Winwood 
and Joan Blondel] in the cast. New Haven. Oct 
— (Shubert); Washington, Oct. 13-25 (Shu- 

t) 

The Disenchanted —an adaptation by Budd 
Schulberg and Harvey Breit Mr. Schulberg’s 
novel, with Diane Cilento and Jason Robards, 
Jr. New Haven, Oct. 29-Nov. 1 (Shubert) 

Edwin Booth—a play by Milton Geiger, star- 
ring José Ferrer who also is director and co- 
roducer. Santa Barbara, Oct. 2-3 (Lobero) ; 
a Angeles, Oct. 6-25 (Huntington Hartford 
San Francisco, thrée weeks beginning Oct. 27 
Alcazar) 

Enrico IV Pirandello’s work, with Burgess 
Meredith and Alida Valli. Santa Barbara, Oct 
24-25 (Lobero); Los Angeles, three weeks be- 
ginning Oct. 27 (Huntington Hartford 

Epita for George Dillon—Baltimore. Oct 
13-18 (Ford's) 

The Flower Drum Song—the new Rodgers and 
Hammerstein musical, with Pat Suzuki and 
quanta Hall, directed by Gene Kelly. Boston, 
our weeks beginning Oct. 25 (Shubert) 

Make a Million—Philadelphia, through Oct 
11 (Locust 

The Man in the Dog Suit Washington, 
through Oct. 11 (National); Philadelphia, Oct 
13-25 ( Walnut) 

The Marriage-Go-Round — San Francisco 
through Oct. 11 (Alcazar); Philadelphia, Oct 
15-25 (Locust) 

Once More, with Feeling!—Boston, Oct. 6-18 
Shubert 

The Night Circus a play by Michael V 
Gazzo, with Ben Gazzara and Janice Rule in 
the cast. Detroit, two weeks beginning Oct. 27 
Shubert 

Patate—Boston, through Oct. 11 (Colonial) ; 
Atlantic City, Oct. 13-18 (Warner's Philadel- 
phia, Oct. 20-25 (Erlanger 

The Pleasure of His Company—New Haven, 
Oct. 1-4 (Shubert); Boston, Oct. 6-18 (Wilbur) 

La Plume de ma Tante—a musical revue with 
the original cast that appeared in Paris and 


London. Philadelphia, Oct. 20-Nov. 1 (Forrest 
TOURING SHOWS 
ANN ARBOR—John Gielgud in Shakespeare’s 


Ages of Man, Oct. 21 (University of Michi- 
gan, Hill Auditorium) 

ATLANTA—Auntie Mame, with Sylvia Sidney, 
through Oct. 4; Music with Mary Martin, 
Nov. 1-2 

BALTIMORE—Two for the Seesaw, Oct. 6-11 
_ ; Romanoff and Juliet, Oct. 27-Nov 
1 ord’s 

BIRMINGHAM Auntie Mame, with Sylvia 
Sidney, Oct. 6-8; Music with Mary Martin, 
Oct. W 


BEAU MONT—Auntie Mame, with Sylvia Sid- 
nev, Oct. 20 
BUFFALO—Music with Mary Martin, Oct. 4-5 
BURLINGTON (Vt.)—John Gielgud in Shakes- 
peare’s Ages of Man, Oct. 5 (Memorial Audi- 
torium) 
‘AMBRIDGE-—-John Gielgud in Shakespeare’s 
Ages of Man, Oct. 10-12 (Sanders) 
“EDAR RAPIDS John Gielgud in Shakes- 
peare’s Ages of Man, Oct. 27 (Coe College 
Auditorium ) 
‘HICAGO—-Auntie Mame, with Constance Ben- 
nett (Erlanger); My Fair Lady (Shubert) ; 
Mask and Gown, with T. C. Jones, through 
Oct. 11 (Great Northern) ; ¢ Tunnel of 
Love, with Eddie Bracken, beginning Oct. 13 
(Blackstone); Music with Mary Martin, Oct 
21-22 
SINCINNATI—Romanoff and Juliet, Oct. 6-11 
(Shubert) ; Mask and Gown, with T. C. Jones, 
Oct. 13-18 (Shubert); Music with Mary Mar- 
tin, Oct. 24-25; Sunrise at Campobello, Oct. 
27-Nov. 1 (Shubert) 
SLEVELAND—Music with Mary Martin, Oct. 
11-12; John Gielgud in Shakespeare’s Ages of 
Man; Oct. 17 (John Carroll University Audi- 
torium) ; Two for the Seesaw, Oct. 20-Nov. 1 
(Hanna) 
SOLUMBUS—Music with Mary Martin, Oct 
16; Look Back in Anger, Oct. 23-25 (Hart- 
man) F mae Gielgud in ede Ages of 
Man, t. 29 (Chrichton Club). 
CORNING (N. Y.)—John Gielgud in Shakes- 
e’s Ages of Man, Oct. 8 (Corning Glass 


ter). 
Look Back 


_ 


~ 


- 


le) 


_ 
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DAYTON in Anger, Oct. 20-22 
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YOU'D KNOW HIM ANYWHERE! Ze 


The plumed coffee boy of Chicago's world-famed 
Pump Room is a perfect symbol of the superb 


cuisine and service you find at the Imperial 


Hotels in Chicago, Toronto, and 
Ottawa. Whether it’s succulent 
steak at the Sherman’s celebrated 
Porterhouse Restaurant or 
lighter-than-air souffle at the 
Lord Simcoe’s Captain’s Table, 
you dine with a flair! Of 
course you're pampered, too, 
by luxuriously appointed 
suites and rooms... 
the constant Imperial 


effort to make your 


stay the finest! 





STELLA ADLER 
THEATRE STUDIO 


Basic Training Course 

In Principles of Acting 

and 

Classes for Professionals | 





Analysis of Scripts for 
The Advanced Actor 


Angna Enters 
Mime for Actors 









Body Movement 





Voice and Diction 
Sight Reading for Auditions 

Shakespeare Workshop 
Cultural Backgrounds for the Artist 











Singing for Actors 
Musical Comedy Scene Workshop 





115 East 77th St. 
New York 21, N.Y. LE 5-8224 


NEW TERM OCTOBER 
Enrollment Limited 





Registration Begins | 
September 9th 
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Imperial Hotels 


CHICAGO THE SHERMAN 
THE HOTELS AMBASSADOR 


CANADA THE LORD SIMCOE, IN TORONTO 
THE LORD ELGIN, IN OTTAWA 





AMERICAN 
ACADEMY 


DRAMATIC ARTS 


74th YEAR 


FOREMOST SCHOOL FOR 
DRAMATIC TRAINING IN AMERICA 


STAGE + SCREEN 
RADIO + TY 


DAY - EVENING - TEEN-AGE 


APPROVED FOR KOREAN VETERANS 


Catalog on Request 
TERMS: 


OCT. JAN. MAR. 


Room 142 
245 W. 52nd St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
Circle 7-2630 
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Then— 


Are you interested in making something out of 
yourself by studying for an Acting Career? 


ADAMS STUDIO 


is the only acting school where you can 


V/ Live in our own six-story building in private or dormitory accommo- 


dations 


\/ Learn under two of New York's most experienced acting coaches, 
Bown Adams and Virginia Daly, who have had more than 20 years’ 
experience in training young people to become actors. 


\V Earn your own tuition by getting an outside job, studying in the eve- 
nings and benefiting from weekly installment paying. 


\/ Practice your parts on our stage and extra rehearsal space at no 


additional expense. 


\/ Showcase your talent in Five Weekly Productions before Agents, 
Producers and Casting Directors. We are New York's oldest and 
most established Showcase for student actors, presenting more pro- 
ductions every week before the public than any other acting school. 


\/V Act Now by writing or telephoning for Free Interviews with Bown 
Adams or Virginia Daly who will help you plan a weekly course ac- 
cording to your needs and personal budget— 


Former Students include Ann Blyth, John Forsythe, Rita Gam, Bar- 








ALLEY THEATRE 


a. Ce 
eee ee 


Nina Vance, Director 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST 
ARENA THEATRE 


offers you an opportunity to 


APPRENTICE 
52 WEEKS A YEAR 


WITH AN N EQUITY COMPANY 
USING THE STAR SYSTEM 
Scholarships Available 


WRITE ALLEY THEATRE 
708 BERRY AVE., HOUSTON 6, TEXAS 


beara Nichols, Jay Robinson and many others now appearing on 
Broadway, Television, Motion Pictures— 


The Bown Adams 


Professional Studio 
306 W. 81 St., N. Y. 24, N. Y.—TR 3-0870 





SHORT CUTS TO ACTING 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 
FOR YOUNG ACTORS 


Voice placement, Poise, Deportment 
Line Reading, Body Conditioning 
Acting, Advice, Hints, Shortcuts 


SPECIAL OFFER: 10 first lessons 
for $25.00, only. 


Write: Buena Ventura Theatre 
Project, Santa Susana, California 


Dept. T-5 








Music with Mary Martin, Oct 


The Music Man, Oct. 4-19 (State 
The Old Vic Company, Oct. 20-25 
(State Fair) 

DECATUR (Ga John Giaiged in Shakes- 
ed Ages of Man, Oct (Agnes Scott 
Colle: leer Hall). 

DELAW ‘ARE (Ohio)—John Gielgud in Shakes- 
peare’s Ages of Man, Oct. 16 (Ohio Wesleyan 

ray Chapel). 

T—Look Back in Anger, Oct. 6-18 
; John Gielgud in pees Ages 
Oct. 25 Etesontc Temp 

DOWNERS GROVE (Il.)—John Gielgud in 
Shakespeare's es of Man, Oct. 26 (New 
High School p. ER, 

FORT WORTH. Auntie Mame, with Sylvia 
Sidney, Oct. 27-28 

GALESBURG (lIll.)—John Gielgud. in Shakes- 

’s Ages of Man, Nov. 2 (Knox College 
“heatre) 
GREENC. ASTLE (Ind. ae ‘ew in Shake- 
e's Ages of an, De Pauw 
University, Gebin C on 

HOUSTON—Auntie Mame, with Sylvia Sidney 
Oct. 29-Nov. 1 

IOWA CITY — John Gielgud in Shakespeare’s 
Ages of Man, Nov. 1 (State University of 
Iowa, MacBride Auditorium) 

KNOXVILLE—Music with Mary Martin, Oct 


27 

LAFAYETTE (Ind.)—John Gielgud in Shakes- 
peare’s Ages of Man, Oct. 24 (Purdue Uni- 
versity, Hall of Music). 

LANCASTER ohn Gielgud in Shakespeare's 
Ages of Man, Oct. 14 (McCoskey High Schoo! 
Auditorium 

LOS ANGELES—The Old Vic Company, Oct 
6-18 (Philharmonic Auditorium 

LOUISV ILLE—Music with Mary Martin, Oct 


Auntie Mame, with Sylvia 
: z 24-25 
MILWAUKEE—Mask and Gown with T. ( 
Jones, Oct. 27 (Pabst) 
MONTREAL — John Gielgud in Shakespeare's 
Ages of Man, Oct. 2-4 (Her Majesty's 
MOUNT PLEASANT (Mich.)—John Giclgud in 
Shakespeare’s Ages of Man, Oct. 20 (Centra! 
Michigan College, Warriner Auditorium). 
NASHVILLE—Auntie Mame, with Sylvia Sid- 
ney, Oct. 10 
NEW HAVEN—Wonderful Town with Rosalind 
Russell, Oct. 22-25 (Shubert 
NEW ORLEANS — Auntie Mame, with Sylvia 
Sidney, Oct. 13-19 
PITTSBWRGH—Two for the Seesaw, Oct. 13- 
, (Nixon); Music with Mary Martin, Oct 
; Sunrise at Campobello, Oct. 20-25 (Nix 
Look Back in Anger, Oct. 27-Nov. |! 
(Nixon) 
ROCHESTER—John Gielgud in Shakespeare's 
Ages of Man, Oct. 7 (Auditorium 
ST. LOUIS—Mask and Gown with T. C. Jones 
Oct. 20-25 (American); The Old Vic Com- 
pany, Oct. 28-Nov. 2 (American 
SAN ANGELO (Tex Auntie Mame, with 
Sylvia Sidney, Oct. 22-23 
SAN FRANCISCO—Auntie Mame, with Eve Ar- 
den (Geary); The Music Man, beginning Oct 
23 (Curran 
SOUTH HADLEY Mass John Gielgud in 
Shakespeare’s Ages of Man, Oct. 9 (Mt 
Holyoke College, Chapel Auditorium 
STATE COLLEGE (Pa ohn Gielgud in 
Shakespeare’s Ages of Man, Oct. 18 (Pennsy!l- 
vania State University, Schwab Auditorium 
SYRACUSE—Music with Mary Martin, Oct. 2; 
ohn Gieleud in Shakespeare’s Ages of Man, 
6 (Syracuse University, College Audi 
torium 
TOLEDO—Music with Mary Martin, Oct. 15 
TORONTO—Music with Mary Martin, Oct 
6-7; Salad Days, through Nov. | (Crest 
UTICA—Music with Mary Martin, Oct. 1 
WASHINGTON—Wonderful Town with Rosa- 
lind Russell, Oct. 27-Nov. 1 (National 
WILMINGTON~—-Sunrise at Campobello, Oct 
13-18 (Playhouse); The Warm Peninsula, with 
ulie Harris, Oct. 29-Nov. | (Playhouse) 
YOUNGSTOWN Music with Mary Martin, 
Oct. 10 


OTHER U. S. PRODUCTIONS 


(Listings for the December calendar must be 
received by Oct. 12 


ALABAMA 
MOBILE—Mobile Theatre Guild: Stalag 17, 
Oct. 15-18. Joe Jefferson Players: Dracula, 
through Oct. 4 


CALIFORNIA . 

BELMONT —College of Notre Dame. The Chalk 
Garden, Oct. 31-Nov. 1 

LONG BEACH—Magnolia Theatre: John Car- 
radine in The Winslow Boy, through Oct. 12 
Long Beach Community Playhouse: The Hap- 
piest Millionaire, Thurs., Fri.. and Sat., 
through Oct 

OAKLAND—London Circle Players. The Cli- 
mate of Eden, through Nov. | 

PASADENA—Pasadena Playhouse: Visit to a 
Small Planet, through Oct. Town Hall The- 
atre: The Happiest Millionaire, through Oct 


4 
SAN FRANCISCO—Labyrinth: Theater Club 
Britannicus, Oct. 1, 8, 15, 22 
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Some of the 
B'WAY AND TV SHOWS 
Costumed by BROOKS 


ANNIE GET YOUR GUN, AUNTIE MAME, 
BOY FRIEND. CAROUSEL, CYRANO de BER- 
GERAC, DuPONT SHOW of the MONTH, 
FIRESTONE, GUYS & DOLLS, SOUTH PA- 
CIFIC, HIT PARADE, LOOK HOMEWARD 
ANGEL, OKLAHOMA, PATTI PAGE SHOW 
SHOW BOAT, ED SULLIVAN SHOW. SUN. 
RISE AT CAMPOBELLO, THE BELLS ARE 
RINGING. THE KING & |. THE MUSIC MAN 
U. S. STEEL-THEATRE GUILD, WEST SIDE 
STORY and thousands of others 

It's more than likely that we made the 
costumes originally for the plays you will 
produce 

You may use the same quality costumes at 
moderate rental charges. Write us today for 
Costume Plots for your plays and our estimate 


BROOKS COSTUME Co. 


3 W. 6ist Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


% 


VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


“The inspiration and method of work 

which Vera Soloviova gave me when /! 

studied with her has been constantly 

with me, and I shall always be deeply 
indebted to her.” 

Vincent J. Donehue, director 

"Sunrise at Campobel'o'’ 


Professional Training 
for 
STAGE and TELEVISION 


Applications Now Being Accepted 


CARNEGIE HALL 


88! SEVENTH AVE. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
STUDIO 60! JUDSON 6-5546 











GOODMAN 


MEMORIAL THEATRE 


SCHOOL OF [7 pqang 


Dr. John Reich, Head 


ACTING 
DIRECTING 
COSTUME AND 
SCENE DESIGN 


Acting Company 

Two Theatres 
250 Performances Annually 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 


Write Registrar Dept. T. 
Goodman Memorial Theatre 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
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STANFORD~—Stanford Little Theatre. Orpheus 
Descending, Oct. 29-Nov. 1, Nov. 5-8. | 

STOCKTON--Stockton Civic Theatre. Antigone 
and The Telephone, Oct. 16-18 


INDIANA 
GARY--Gary Players. A Hatful of Rain, Oct 
10-12 
NAPPANEE Nappanee Civic Theatre. You 
Can’t Take It With You, Oct. 1-2 
RICHMOND Richmond Civic Theatre. The 
King and I, Oct. 1-5 


MARYLAND 
OWINGS MILLS—Hilltop Theatre. The Diary 


of Anne Frank, through Oct. 5; The Tunnel 
of Love, Oct. 7-i2. 


MISSOURI 
SPRINGFIELD—Springfield Little Theatre. The 
Seven Year Itch, Oct. 1-3 


NEVADA 
BOULDER CITY—Boulder City Little Theatre 
The Rainmaker, Oct. 2-4, 9-11. 


NEW JERSEY 
FORT LEE—North Jersey Playhouse. Cat on a 
Hot Tin Roof, through Oct. 12 


NEW YORK 
NEW YORK CITY—New York University. The 
Man Who Came to Dinner, Oct. 24-25 


NORTH CAROLINA 
RALEIGH—Raleigh Little Theatre. Inherit the 
Wind, Oct. 21-26 


OHIO 
AKRON—Center Theatre Guild. Middle of the 
Night, Oct. 25-26 ov. 1-2 
CLEVELAND Musicarnival. Porgy and Bess, 
through Oct. 12 


PENNSYLVANIA 

BOILING SPRINGS—Allenberry Playhouse. The 
Happy Time, through Oct. 11; Lo and Be- 
hold. Oct. 15-25; Champagne Complex. Oct 
27-Nov. 1 

GROVE CITY—Grove City College. The Play- 
boy of the Western World, Oct. 24-25 

PITTSBURGH—The Playhouse. No Time for 
Sergeants, Oct. 4-Nov. 8 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
CHARLESTON—tThe Footlight Players. Visit to 
a Small Planet, Oct. 23-Nov. 1 
GREENVILLE—Greenville Little Theatre The 
King and I, Oct. 1-14 


TEXAS 
HUNTSVILLE Sam Houston State Teachers 
College. The Moon Is Blue, Oct. 22-25 


UTAH 
SALT LAKE CITY—Phil Mareett’s 
Visit to a Small Planet, Oct. 1-5 


WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE—-University of Washington. Showboat 
Theatre: The Streets of New York, through 
Oct. Penthouse Theatre: All for Mary, through 
Oct. 18 


Theatre 


PLAYWRITING CONTEST 

The Baton Rouge Little Theatre, Inc. an 
nounces its second annual playwriting contest 
The deadline for entries is March 1, 1959. The 
contest is open to all permanent residents of 
the United States and its possessions. There will 
be a top cash award of ${50. a second prize of 
$75, and a third prize of $25. All manuscripts 
selected as finalists are eligible for production 
by the Baton Rouge Little Theatre. For more 
information, please write to: Mr. Lee Edward 
Chairman, Baton Rouge Little Theatre Play- 
writing Contest, P. O. Box 1943, Baton Rouge 

na 
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STUDIO of SPEECH ARTS 
Professionals — Beginners 


PLACEMENT 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
and 


PROJECTION 
CLARITY 


FACILITY 
SPEECH | VARIETY 


Inquire About 
HOME STUDY COURSE 


MARY DE NIO 


200 West 58th Street 
New York 19, New York 
Telephone Circle 7-6388 
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FA 


TAMARA 
DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOLMSTAGE 


FALL TERM OCTOBER 


Co-Director 


Joseph Anthony 
actors: Work UNIT 


27 West 67th St., New York, N. Y. 
TRafalgar 7-5834 





CARNEGIE 
College of Fine Arts 


DRAMA ® Acting © Production 
® Design for the Theatre 


® Playwriting 


Catalog: 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park * Pittsburgh 13, Pa 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
INVITED 


If you are looking for a publisher, 
send for our free, illustrated booklet 
titled To the Author in Search of a 
Publisher. It tells how we can pub- 


lish, promote and distribute your 
book as we have done for hundreds 
of other writers. All subjects con- 
sidered. New authors welcomed. Write 
today for Booklet TA. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 
120 WEST 31 STREET, NEW YORK | 


In Calif., 6253 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 
In Wash.. D.C., 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W 
In Chicago, 343 So. Dearborn St 





PERRY - MANSFIELD 


School of the Theatre and Dance 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
July and August 
Charlotte Perry, director 
Barney Brown, assoc. dir. 


Summer Theatre Festival 


in the new 
JULIE HARRIS THEATRE 


Address Portia A. Mansfield 


Nov. | - May | — Carmel, Calif. 
Box 4026 








e 


offstage 


The Old Vic Company returned to this country in Septe mber, open- 
ing in San Francisco, and is scheduled to play major cities, including 
Toronto and Montreal in Canada, until February. It will appear on 
Broadway in December. Among its three Shakespeare offerings is 
Henrv V. with Dudley Jones (left) as Fluellen and Richard Words- 
worth as Pistol 


Point of Contention 

The letterhead of this publication 
bears the proud inscription, “Pub- 
lished Monthly for Forty Years for 
the World’s Most Distinguished Au- 
dience.”’ Sometimes we think it is 
also the most discerning and sharp- 
eyed audience. There are times when 
an editor is apt to wonder if anyone 
in his audience cares enough to re- 
spond to the menu he is serving up 
Then something goes awry and he 
soon discovers that: (a) people do 
care, and (b) people who care can 
be incisively articulate. 

There was, for example, the case of 
Russ Fox versus THEATRE ARTS. 
Mr. Fox wrote from California sev- 
eral months ago, chiding us on the 
use of the question mark in the title 
of the play What Price Glory? We 
were wrong, he said; no query was 
intended by the authors. But he did 
not stop there. We had assumed that 
he wanted the play referred to as 
What Price Glory, the style followed 
by more than one reference book 
Not so. Mr. Fox insisted that an 
exclamation point was part of the 
title 

The obvious course seemed to be 
to consult Maxwell Anderson, who 
with Laurence Stallings, wrote the 
play back in the twenties. And here 
is his reply 

“The sign on the marquee was 
sometimes put up without the inter- 
rogation point [during the New York 
run at the Plymouth Theatre] 
probably because such points are 
often unavailable. And so usage has 
allowed both versions—but we origi- 
nally wrote it with the question 
mark. I never saw it with the ¢ 
clamation point.” 

O.K., Mr. Fox? 


»*K- 


Another Precinct Reporting 

In Evanston, Illinois, Lee Mitchell, 
chairman of the theatre department 
of Northwestern University, took 
typewriter in hand upon reading 
Oliver M. Sayler’s “Repertory 
Now!” in our June issue—a proce- 
dure that was also followed by Eva 
LeGallienne, one of our September 
contributors. Mr. Mitchell was not 
quarreling with the use of the ex- 
clamation point in this piece lament- 
ing the neglect of professional reper- 
tory in this country. But he has a 
point of his own, which we hereby 
acknowledge: 

“I was surprised in reading your 
article,” he said, “‘to find that you 
make no mention of any of the rep- 
ertory theatres now operating in 
various parts of the country. It is 
true that the repertory theatres cur- 
rently in being play through the 
summer months, and that most of 
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ones you were discussing in your art- 
icle were year-round affairs, but you 
did not make any seasonal distinction, 
and I wonder if you do right to omit 
mention of current enterprises. Right 
now we have a repertory theatre at 
Stratford, Ontario; another at Stratford, 
Connecticut; one at Ashland, Oregon, 
and up until this season we had one at 
Antioch College. Then, in addition to 
these, there is the Northwestern Drama 
Festival, which is one of the finest of 
the lot. I think you really ought to 
know about these, and in any case you 
should know about the Northwestern 
festival.” 

Mr. Sayler was indeed aware of most 
of these ventures, which are not only 
summer programs but festival fare, and 
therefore something special in any 
treatment of repertory per se. But it is 
a pleasure, as well as a duty, to tip our 
hat to them, including the Northwestern 
festival which this year scheduled four 
works in repertory during a four-week 
period—As You Like It, The School for 
Wives, The Lady’s Not for Burning and 
Lute Song—and presented them with 
all-student casts. 


Designer’s Dilemma 


Our June issue seems to have been 
one to stir readers to action, and the 
feature that generated the most explo- 
sive comment was Emily Genauer's 
piece on designer Oliver Smith, “More 
Than Interior Decoration.” (It was Miss 
Genauer’s contribution, by the way; 
through a production mishap, her by- 
line did not appear, for which we are 
sincerely sorry.) 

The letter writers in this case were 
not belaboring the production depart- 
ment, however. For Wolfgang Roth, 
himself a noted designer for Brecht’s 
Epic theatre, for Broadway (the most 
recent revival of Porgy and Bess) and 
for the Metropolitan Opera, the target 
was Oliver Smith. Perhaps under the 
impression that his fellow member of 
the cenic-designers’ union was the 
writer of “More Than Interior Decora- 
tion,” Mr. Roth seated himself behind 
his typewriter one day recently and got 
these words off his chest 

“As much as I from time to time ad- 
mire Oliver Smith’s work as a designer, 
I very much resent his statement in 
your June publication, namely about 
‘dozens of other designers who are just 
interior decorators.’ Maybe Mr. Smith 
does not know that outside of the five 
designers he excepts—and he should 
know—there are several others who 
also cannot be classified as interior 
decorators. I myself, for one, would not 
like to be put in the category of interior 
décoi. And has the fact that most plays 
are written in the mentality of interior 
decorators nothing to do with the way 
the designer is asked or forced to design 
them? 


Smith did indeed make this point 
himself, at least obliquely, in calling 
for greater artistry from all the theatre’s 
workers, including playwrights.—Ed 
I know of cases in my own experience 
in which ‘authors’ insisted that the de- 
signer (usually a frustrated creature) 
copy the author’s or the author’s agent’s 
living room in Connecticut or some 
place, whether or not it was befitting 
the great play. 

I still say that Mr. Smith is a very 
good designer, but he also has the luck 
to be able to design productions that 
give or should give every talented de- 
signer a beautiful chance to design 
beautiful sets 

“I also think that the reason the so- 
called ‘interior decorator’ came to the 
fore in designing sets for the theatre 
lies mainly with the author, the average 
producer and the influence of motion 
pictures’ so-called realism. There are 
dozens of scenic designers who would 
like to have the chance to do justice to 
a truly poetic theatre, something that, 
at the moment, is not available except 
in the cases of a few daring Broadway 
shows produced by a few aware people, 
or some off - Broadway productions, 
where a designer is usually financially 
or time-wise limited.” 

As you undoubtedly have gathered by 
now, Mr. Smith was not altogether 
happy with the state of American stage 
design in the article about him. You 
would be safe in deducing, too, that the 
honorable exceptions he specified, in 
singling out a handful of fellow de- 
signers, did not include Mr. Roth 
though we feel we are not talking out 
of turn in suggesting that Smith did not 
intend to relegate all others to the class 
of interior decorators. Our interpreta- 
tion of his comment was that he was 
unhappy with designing generally and 
merely contrasted the general level with 
that maintained by a few leaders in the 
field 

In any event, the five exceptions he 
did make applied to the work of Jo 
Mielziner, Peter Larkin, Raoul Péne du 
Bois, Boris Aronson and Eugene Ber- 
man. This drew the fire of R. L. B 
Tobin, director of the Edgar G. Tobin 
Foundation of San Antonio. Mr. Tobin 
(R. L. B. Tobin, that is) does not want 
to increase this list, or decrease it. His 
point of contention lies in the Smith 
statement, relayed by Miss Genauer, 
that Berman is “primarily a colorist.” 

“Although I am always delighted to 
find the serious side of design for the 
stage recognized and given prominence, 
as it was in the article on Oliver Smith,” 
Mr. Tobin writes, “I cannot but take 
exception to Mr. Smith’s contention that 
Eugene Berman is primarily a ‘colorist.’ 

“Berman’s work for the stage, and 
particularly that of the Metropolitan 
Opera, does indeed blaze with color. But 


(continued on page 76) 























Above: Marjolyn Penraat, who played 
two roles in the Amsterdam production 
of Félicien Marceau’s L’Oeuf (The Egg) 
earlier this year, is in line to repeat the 
assignment in Broadway’s version of 
this work 


Below: Emily Genauer, a frequent con- 
tributor, was the author—although un- 
credited—of the controversial piece on 
scenic designer Oliver Smith, “More 
Than Interior Decoration,” in our June 
issue. 
























































Seated, during this rehearsal session of The Flower Drum 
Song, are composer Richard Rodgers and Joseph Fields 


who has turned out the musical’s book with 
Oscar Hammerstein II. At Rodgers’ 


right is choreographer Carol Haney 





The wonderful and fascinating and completely insane business that we 
call the theatre, now in operation in New York for two hundred years, is 
again ready for a new season in mid-town Manhattan—the season of 1958-59. 

Once again, the number of plays promised exceeds the supply of theatres, 
and, as usual, October will be the month of greatest production activity. 
The traffic for November will also be heavy. It will be lighter in December, 
and the traditional upswing should be apparent in January. 

Some extraordinarily interesting plays are listed. They include Eugene 
O’Neill’s A Touch of the Poet, S. N. Behrman’s The Cok ‘ind and the 
Warm, Elmer Rice’s Cue For Passion, Paul Osborn’s The World of Suzie 
Wong, Archibald MacLeish’s J.B., Tennessee Williams’ Sweet Bird of 
Youth and Sean O’Casey’s The Shadow of a Gunman. In the song-and-dance 
field, we are promised such items as Goldilocks and The Flower Drum Song 
and Whoop-Up. Visiting troupes include the Old Vic and the Théatre Na- 
tional Populaire in its first American engagement. 

David Merrick, one of last season’s high-powered producers, will again 
be a man of great activity. Robert Whitehead and Roger L. Stevens also 
having imposing schedules. The Theatre Guild probably will have another 
busy season, and the Playwrights’ Company is planning for, and hoping 
for, the most exciting nine months in its history. 

The new season, which began leisurely enough in September, is now 
with us in full force. The theatre is notoriously unpredictable, but the 
following are the plays that are likely to make news in the weeks ahead. 


For October 


HANDFUL OF FIRE—N. Richard Nash’s “love story-comedy drama” 
is set in a town on the Mexican border. David Susskind and the Play- 
wrights’ Company are presenting it at the Martin Beck with a cast including 
Roddy McDowall, Joan Copeland, James Daly and Kay Medford. Robert 
Lewis is the director, and Jo Mielziner the scenic designer. 

A TOUCH OF THE POET—Eugene O’Neill’s play is a Producers’ The- 
atre offering. In leading roles are Helen Hayes, Eric Portman, Betty Field 
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I. Gwen Verdon is scheduled to 
star in a musical, Redhead, with 
book by Herbert and Dorothy 

Fields and David Shaw. The libretto 
was completed shortly before the 
death of Mr. Fields in March 

The show’s music is by Albert Haque 


2. Janice Rule has been announced 


as one of the leading players of The 
Night Circus, a new play by 
Michael V. Gazzo, author of 

A Hatful of Rain. Ben Gazzara and 
Shepperd Strudwick have been 


assigned the principal male roles 


3. Howard Lindsay and Russe 
Crouse have dramatized Howard 
Nemerov’s novel The Homecoming 

Game for producer Emmett Rogers 
The play is called Tall Story, and 

the locale has been changed 

from New England to a 
Midwestern college 


4. The Theatre Guild triumvirate 
Armina Marshall, Lawrence Langner 
and Theresa Helburn—agair 
expects a busy season. Among the 
candidates for production are 
Fever for Life, Jolly’s Progress and 


The Unsinkable Mrs. Brown 


5. John Osborne and Anthony 
Creighton’s Epitaph for George 
Dillon will have Robert Stephens in 
his original role. He is shown 

with another London principal 
Yvonne Mitchell. Her counterpart 
for Broadway is Eileen Herlie 


6. Tony Richardson, who directed 
two John Osborne works for 


Broadway last season, has three 


projects on his agenda: Daarlin’ 


Man (musical version of Juno 
and the Paycock). Requiem for a 
Nun and the musical based 

on Of Human Bondage 



















































and Kim Stanley. The production’s home is the theatre re- 


cently named for Miss Hayes. Harold Clurman directed 


DRINK TO ME ONLY—George Abbott has directed this 

ymedy by Abram S. Ginnes and Ira Wallach, about a lawyer 
and a sensational divorce case. It is scheduled to arrive at the 
Adelphi with a cast including Tom Poston, Cameron Prud’- 
homme, John McGiver, Royal Beal and Paul Hartman. George 
Ross is the producer. 

GOLDILOCKS—Walter and Jean Kerr wrote the musical’s 
book; the score is by Leroy Anderson, the lyrics by the Kerrs 
and Joan Ford. In the cast are Elaine Stritch, Barry Sullivan 
(in his first Broadway musical), Russell Nype, Pat Stanley 
and Nathaniel Frey. Mr. Kerr directed for the Producers’ 
Theatre, and Agnes de Mille is the choreographer. The theatre 
is the Lunt-Fontanne. 

THE GIRLS IN 509—Howard Teichmann’s comedy deals 
with politics, against the background of a New York hotel that 
is about to be torn down. Dorothy Gish, Imogene Coca and 
Robert Emhardt are in the cast directed by Bretaigne Windust. 
The producer is Alfred de Liagre, Jr., and the theatre is the 
Belasco. 

PATATE—Irwin Shaw has adapted the Marcel Achard 
comedy, a Parisian success. Tom Ewell will play the central 
role of an oafish fellow who is one of life’s failures, and who 
longs to destroy a friend who has prospered. Gilbert Miller 
is bringing the play to Henry Miller’s Theatre. 

ONCE MORE, WITH FEELING—This comedy by Harry 
Kurnitz has Joseph Cotten and Arlene Francis in leading roles. 
Its home is the National, and the sponsors are Martin Gabel 
and Henry Margolis. 

THE PLEASURE OF HIS COMPANY—Samuel Taylor and 
Cornelia Otis Skinner are the authors of the comedy about an 
international playboy who returns from abroad after an ab- 
sence of twenty years to attend his daughter’s wedding. Miss 
Skinner will appear in it at the Longacre with a cast also 
including Cyril Ritchard (the director), Charles Ruggles and 
Walter Abel. Frederick Brisson and the Playwrights’ Com- 
pany are the producers. 

THE WORLD OF SUZIE WONG—Paul Osborn’s adaptation 
of Richard Mason’s novel is set in a seedy hotel in lower Hong 
Kong. It will be a Joshua Logan production, presented by 








Right: The producing team of Cy Feuer (right) 

and Ernest H. Martin, who have had five consecutive 
hits in as many attempts, are returning with a 

new musical titled Whoop-Up. The show is based on 
Dan Cushman’s novel Stay Away, Joe. 


Far right: Shirley Booth has a top role in one of 

the new season’s musical pieces—Daarlin’ Man, based 
on O’Casey’s Juno and the Paycock. Melvyn Douglas 
is another star. Joseph Stein is the author, and 

Marc Blitzstein the composer. 


Below: Lesley Storm’s hit London comedy, 

Roar Like a Dove, is a Broadway prospect for later 
in the season. Pictured in the English production 
are (from left): Paul McGrath, Ann Kimbell, 

John McCallum, Waveney Lee and Evelyn Varden 
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David Merrick, Seven Arts Productions and Mansfield Productions at the Broadhurst. Players in- 
clude France Nuyen, William Shatner and Ron Randell. Jo Mielziner is providing the multiple sets. 

THEATRE NATIONAL POPULAIRE—The Paris company, sponsored by S. Hurok, will play 
a three-week repertory engagement, beginning October 14, at the Broadway Theatre. There will 
be five plays: Alfred de Musset’s Lorenzaccio, Marivaux’s Le Triomphe de L’Amour, Victor Hugo’s 
Marie Tudor, Moliére’s Don Juan, and Corneilles Le Cid. Leading actors include Jean Vilar (the 
troupe’s director), Gérard Philipe (in his American stage debut) and Maria Casarés. 

EPITAPH FOR GEORGE DILLON—This play by John Osborne and Anthony Creighton has 
been described by Osborne as a “sort of blackhearted comedy.” The cast will include Eileen 
Herlie and Robert Stephens, who was in the London version earlier this year. David Merrick is 
producing, in partnership with Joshua Logan. William Gaskill is repeating his London assignment 

as director. The theatre is the John Golden. 

THE NIGHT CIRCUS—Michael V. Gazzo, author of A Hatful of Rain, is the playwright, and 
the cast includes Ben Gazzara, Janice Rule and Shepperd Strudwick. Jay Julien is the producer, 
‘ and Frank Corsaro the director. 

THE MARRIAGE-GO-ROUND—Leslie Stevens’ comedy is being presented by Paul Gregory. 
The cast includes Claudette Colbert, Charles Boyer and Julie Newmar. For the Plymouth. 

THE MAN IN THE DOG SUIT—The comedy by Albert Beich and William H. Wright will star 
Hume Cronyn and Jessica Tandy in the roles they played on the summer circuit in 1957. The the- 
atre is the Coronet, and the sponsor is Producers’ Theatre. 

THE SHADOW OF A GUNMAN—Cheryl Crawford and Joel Schenker are presenting the 
O’Casey work, set in a Dublin tenement in 1920 against a background of political revolutionary ac- 
tivity. An Actors Studio production, it is headed for the Bijou. 

LET’S GO STEADY—Warren Miller and Raphael Milian are the authors of the book of this 
teen-age musical; Charles Strouse and Lee Adams turned ovt the score. Warren Berlinger has 
been announced for a leading role in the Edward Padula production. 




































November 


COMES A DAY—Speed Lamkin’s play, based on his own 1950 short story, deals with a 
woman’s fight to realize her dreams for her family. The cast, headed by Judith Anderson and Arthur 
O’Connell, also includes Brandon de Wilde, Diana van der Vlis and George C. Scott. The producer 
is Cheryl Crawford, and the theatre the Ambassador. 

CRAZY OCTOBER—Tallulah Bankhead will star in James Leo Herlihy’s play, as the pro- 
prietress of a roadside inn in a West Virginia mining town. Walter Starcke is the producer. The 
author is also listed as the director. At the Alvin. 

THE FLOWER DRUM SONG—Rodgers and Hammerstein have provided the score, and Ham- 
merstein and Joseph Fields have based the musical’s book on C. Y. Lee’s (continued on page 74) 
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both warn him of what will happen. It does. The 
Yankee aristocrat sets his servants and finally the 
police upon him and his supposed seconds. He re- 
turns home, beaten into sobriety and, for the first 
time, face to face with the absurdity of his whole 
life 

He goes off stage for a few moments and a shot 
is heard. Has he killed himself? Not at all. He has 
killed the mare that symbolized his pretensions. 
When, a few minutes later, he returns, he announces 
—in a broad peasant brogue instead of in the rotund 
speech of the regency buck he had previously af- 
fected—that he is done with illusion and pretense. 
He will recognize henceforth what his position is 
and what he himself is. As for Sara and her young 
man, it was clever of her to get to bed with him (as 
she has), and if (as appears to be the case) he wants 
to marry her in defiance of his father, she is a lucky 
girl. As the curtain falls, Nora is speaking to her 
daughter, who weeps for the destruction of her 
father’s old self, though she does not know why. 
Nora says: “Shame on you to cry when you have 
love. What would the young lad think of you?” 

Now, one might possibly take all this, as outlined, 
to be a romantic melodrama with a happy ending. 
Melody has achieved self-realization and he has “re- 
formed.” The love story of Sara and the young aris- 
tocrat, who never appears upon the scene, has 
reached a “happy ending.” Yet, only a naive reader 
who could take what appear to be clichés as no more 
than such, and who could disregard much in the 
lines, and between them, that forbids so simple an 
interpretation, would be very likely to take the play 
in any such way. But if it is not essentially a roman- 
tic and sentimental melodrama, then what is it? And 
how did O’Neill intend us to take it? 

If the cycle, of which this play is perhaps the first 


unit, were complete, the question would no doubt 





answer itself. Since A Touch of the Poe is actually 
the only one of the nine plays accessible at the mo- 
ment, one can only deduce and speculate—running 
the danger that when (and if) more comes to light, 
the deductions and the speculations will be wide of 
the mark. The play is so complete in itself that one 
would not assume that there was more to come, 
unless one knew this to be the case. But we do 
know that it is only a beginning, and we have, be- 
sides, a considerable body of other work to suggest 
the author’s tendencies and favorite themes. Hence 
speculation is by no means uncontrolled. 

I take it, then, that A Touch of the Poet is part 
of a family cycle and that the family is O’Neill’s own, 
however literally or merely imaginatively that fam- 
ily is reconstructed. I take it also that the author 
sees this family as a sort of house of Atreus, doomed 
as it was in Mourning Becomes Electra. The mem- 
bers of his line are recurrently dispossessed, by fate 
if you like, but since they are also “self-dispos- 
sessed,” then fate means (or works through) the 
recurrent family traits. 

The O’Neills are proud with a pride that is not 
always baseless and can be noble. One of their great 
strengths as a family is a loyalty and cohesion that 
binds them together even when, as in both the pres- 
ent play and Long Day’s Journey, conflict and re- 
crimination are tearing them apart. But their pride 
ean also be ruthlessly selfish, and it persists as 
boasting and bravado even after all rational basis 
for it disappeared. Furthermore, there is likely to 
be in them a touch of the poet. Cornelius Melody 
has it, though in him it comes to no more than a 
fondness for quoting and applying to himself the 
more flamboyant passages in Byron’s proudly scorn- 
ful verses. As the present play ends, one sees that 
the poetic strain is probably to be reinforced by the 
union of Sara Melody with the eccentric and un- 
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Kim Stanley (left), as the daughter Sara, and Helen Hayes. 


her mother, are pictured during rehearsals for A Touch 
of the Poet. Seated in the background are director Harold 
Clurman (left) and producer Robert Whitehead 


Eric Portman, who has the central role of Cornelius Melody 
in A Touch of the Poet, rehearses with Kim Stanley. The 
O’Neill play, part of the much-discussed cycle of nine works, 
is scheduled to reach Broadway this month 






































AND A HARD TIME 


Left: In The Last Mile, Spencer Tracy played Killer 
Mears, 

leader of a jail break. On opening night of the Hartford 

tryout, Tracy lost control of the guard’s keys—and the 

entire performance threatened to be a fiasco 


Above: Three Men on a Horse presented this quartet 
in important 

roles (from left): Sam Levene, William Lynn, 
Shirley Booth 

and Millard Mitchell. For one performance, 
Howard Teichmann 

recalls, Shirley’: dog joined the cast 





WAS HAD BY ALL 


BY HOWARD TEICHMANN 


Like all practicing playwrights, author Teichmann has had some firsthand 
experience with disaster in the theatre, though he has known major success 
too, notably as coauthor of The Solid Gold Cadillac. This month he is 
scheduled to be represented on Broadway by The Girls in 509. 


Fear, according to Freud—or, at least, according to some clever fellow I met at a cocktail party—is 
far worse than actual disaster. Surely, no one in the theatre doubts this wisdom, and surely no fear in 
the theatre is comparable to the fear of disaster on stage in full view of the audience. During warm 
summer evenings when the wind whistles wildly through the air-conditioning ducts at Sardi’s, fright- 
ened theatre folk huddle together at front tables, trembling at what woe the approaching season will 
bring, and shivering at calamities of the past. 

Mind you, when I use the word “disaster” I am not referring to the calculated risks of the theatre: 
fire, flood and bad notices. What I mean are those wholly unexpected, “It Should Never Happen To Me” 
occurrences that overnight turn ingénues into character women, send directors back to television, cause 
producers to live off relatives, and make playwrights what they are today. Most of these events, mum- 
bled down over the years from quivering lip to whitened ear, many of them apocryphal, have assumed 
a black, mythical aura. 

One of the more terrifying is the Shumlin-Tracy legend of The Last Mile. As every first-year drama 
student knows, the locale of the play is a penitentiary, and in the second act the leading character, 
a prisoner, is required to call a jailer to the door of his cell, choke the jailer to death, lift the keys from 
the jailer’s pocket, open the cell door and, once out, free his fellow prisoners and get on with the plot. 
Herman Shumlin, understandably eager for his first hit as a producer, stood in the rear of the theatre 
on opening night of the Hartford tryout and watched with satisfaction as Spencer Tracy strangled the 
guard. But while Tracy was dutifully lifting the keys, disaster struck. Somehow, as he pushed the 
guard’s body to the floor with his left hand, the keys slipped from his right hand and slid clear across 
the stage! Without the keys, there could be no freedom for Tracy. Without his freedom, Tracy could 
not start the jail break. Without the jail break, there could be no play. 

After many years, I can still recall the sensation of blood rushing from my head when I first heard 
Mr. Shumlin tell this story. When he reached this point, being the superb director he is, Shumlin allowed 
himself a dramatic pause. 

“What happened?” I asked. “What did you do?” 

“I left the theatre,” Shumlin replied. “I took a slow walk around the block. When I came back, 
Spencer and the others were out of their cells, guns were being fired, dialogue was being delivered. 
Before I knew it the act was over.” 

“But the keys?” I demanded. “How did he get them? How did he get out of the cell?” 

“I never inquired,” Shumlin replied. “The play was a hell of a hit; so many people were calling 
for house seats I had enough on my mind. Besides, it was at least two years before I could think of the 
incident without growing faint.” 

Cause for disaster on stage isn’t limited to human error. What’s the matter with our little four- 
footed friends? Don’t think they’re so perfect. The year was 1935. The theatre was the Playhouse in 
New York. The authors were John Cecil Holm and George Abbott. And the play was Three Men on 
a Horse, a comedy with Shirley Booth, Sam Levene, Teddy Hart, Edith Van Cleve, but no animals. 
However, there was one performance in which a darling little doggy appeared. The actors first took 
notice of his presence when the audience mysteriously stopped laughing. It was then that they saw, 
center stage, the friendly puppy belonging to the lovely Shirley Booth, wagging his tail at his panic- 
stricken mistress. Miss Booth, who at that time was married to the future Archie of radio’s “Duffy’s 
Tavern,” Ed Gardner, had left her pet with her husband. Gardner had come backstage and lost con- 
trol of the leash; the dog had seen Shirley, and onto the stage he went. 

Miss Booth, gracious as always, smiled at the animal. patted him once or twice, and then watched 
helplessly as the play went out the window. Not so, Sam Levene! Never one to upstage a fellow artist, 
but still not the man to be pushed around—especially by a dog—Levene stepped forward, picked up the 
little fellow and carried him to the edge of the stage. Opening a door that led off, he handed the dog to 
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the producer's lot 


by herman levin 


A man can get used to anything, I suppose—even to being a producer in the current theatre 

Anyone who is a producer today has had to adjust to the fact that he is generally considered to 
possess no noticeable talent, that outside the inside of the theatre world he is completely unknown, and 
that he has a good chance of dying broke. 

Although it is the producer who digs up the backers who put up the money for a production, he is 
frequently treated as though he were financially irresponsible. “What the hell,” someone will say to him, 
“let’s put in a new set. It’s not your money.” This attitude is unique in the theatre. Can you imagine 
anyone going to the president of United States Steel and suggesting, “Why don’t you give everybody 
a raise? After all, it’s not your money.” 

The only time anyone thinks of the producer and gives him credit is when he has a flop. A flop is 
known as “the Herman Levin show’—never the author’s show, never the director’s show 

It’s just not a producers theatre any more. If you stopped a thousand people on any well-traveled 
corner in New York and asked them to name three theatrical producers, I doubt that you’d get a single 
name—barring a couple of well-publicized people who are better known for what they have done out- 
side the theatre than in it. 

It wasn’t always like this, of course. Once upon a time producers were famous. Any man in the 
street knew about Ziegfeld or George White or Earl Carroll or Max Gordon (I'll put in a plug here for 
Max because he’s an old friend and deserves it). They knew the Frohmans, Dillingham, Sam Harris 
These were public figures. People talked about them, followed their activities, marveled at the fortunes 
they made on a single show. 

They made fortunes, of course, because taxes were practically nonexistent and many of them put 
their own money into their shows. In those low-tax days, one good hit could give them the where- 
withal to withstand a lot of flops and still live as high as they pleased—and some of them were pretty 

‘choosy about the details of living (continued on page 79) 
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Left: Herman Levin has had three 
hits in ten years of producing for 
Broadway—Call Me Mister (1946), 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes (1949) and 
My Fair Lady, which has been 


holding forth since March, 1956 


Above: The national company of 

My Fair Lady has made history fo 
the road since it began its travels 

n March, 1957. Anne Rogers is pictured 
at center, as Eliza, in this musical 


version of Pygmalion 


Right: One of the memorable sketches 

n Call Me Mister was “Off We Go,” an 
nfantryman’s Hollywoodish idea of 

life in the Air Force, From left 

Jules Munshin, Alan Manson, George 


Hall and Harry Clark 





Left: Frank O’Connor, who provided the 
accompanying commentary on the 


adaptation from Ulysses, was represented 
in the New York theatre this year by a 
dramatization of his Guests of the Nation 


Above: Ulysses in Nighttown reached the 
stage early in June at the off-Broadway 
Rooftop Theatre. Left to right: Pauline 
Flanagan, Zero Mostel (as Leopold 
Bloom), Lucille Patton and Anne Meara 





Burgess Meredith’s production of the Circe episode from Joyce’s Ulysses, at the Rooftop The- 
atre in New York, left me with half a dozen problems. The most important of these, from my point 
of view, is why it should be so remarkably good. I may as well be frank. Apart from Rabelais, no 
great author has ever bored me so much as Joyce, and of everything Joyce has written, few pieces 
have bored me as much as the Circe episode. If ever there was an undramatic book it is Ulysses. 
It moves with a sort of deadly mechanical precision from one rhetorical device to another, and it 
is held together by an internal system of correspondences and analogies that makes my most un- 
favorite pastime—solving crossword puzzles—seem a blessed relief. The nearest it approaches to 
what I call drama is the point at which Leopold Bloom calls Stephen Dedalus “Stephen,” a not very 
impressive dramatic effect that Joyce already seemed to have exhausted in Ivy-Day in the Com- 
mittee Room. No doubt it was of great importance to a half gentleman like Joyce, but everybody 
calls me by my first name, and I rather like it. 

Hence, I suppose, Mr. Meredith’s choice of the Circe episode as a dramatic framework to his 
piece, for here, at least, something does happen, even if it only happens in the characters’ heads. 
Yet, even in this, one is aware that there isn’t really any strong dramatic framework. The first act 
is magnificent entertainment, but the second drags, and the contrived climax in which Bloom sees 
a vision of his dead son Rudy is simply not good enough. In the book we accept it because we have 
grown accustomed to the idea of the dead son, and are willing to accept it as a correspondence with 
Bloom’s attachment to Stephen, but if it is to be used in a play, the audience must somehow or 
other be made aware that it is intended to be important. From my point of view as a member of 
the audience, I couldn’t have cared less if the wretched child had appeared in the guise of the 
Prince of Wales. 

Yet Ulysses in Nighttown is fine theatre. Only two other performances I have seen in the last 
seven years in America could compare with it—the Yeats verse plays and the dramatized Finne- 
gans Wake that I saw in the Harvard Poets’ Theatre. The mixture of Joyce and Yeats makes me 
wonder. It is true that I have always loved the Yeats verse plays, but even my best friends are 
aware that I can’t stand Joyce. The thing that left me stupefied after Finnegans Wake was that I, 
who couldn’t read a page of the text without getting a headache, could be moved to laughter and 
tears at hearing it spoken by somebody like Eddie Chamberlain, one of the discoveries of the Poets’ 
Theatre. Now, what does happen to Joyce on the stage that makes him fit company for the great- 
est of modern verse dramatists? What does it teach me about Joyce I didn’t know (and obviously 
I have a blind spot about Joyce)? Above all, what does it teach me about the theatre? 

Well, first of all I must remark that Padraic Colum and Denis Johnston have done with 
“Circe” exactly what Mary Manning did with Finnegans Wake: taken the whole pedantic para- 
phernalia of allusion and correspondence, and tiped it, body and bones, holus-bolus, into the rub- 
bish dump. It is true that, lacking the audacity of a clever woman, they did not hire an Irish tenor 
to sing “My Lagan Love” or “The Castle of Dromore.” (This I find it hard to forgive.) But they 
have not hesitated to lay hands on any “Beauties of Joyce” that appealed to them, including the 
final cadenza of Ulysses, and stick them in wherever a suitable place seemed to offer itself, 
regardless of what violence they might be doing to the sacred System. “Circe’”’ itself, for instance, 
is sustained by an elaborate code of cross references to animals, while “Hades” draws its cross ref- 
erences from the undertaker’s trade, but a substantial chunk of “Hades” has been sandwiched into 
“Circe,” where it clearly does not belong, and I can only report that the result is elegant. The wages 
of adaptation is death, but these two adaptations are blazing with life, and if Broadway producers 
ever come to their senses we may expect to find them competing with each other across the street. 
Both are literature, but both are also first-class entertainment. 

What these plays teach about Joyce is his essential lack of folk quality, in contrast with Yeats. 
Joyce was a towny, and he could not admit any virtue in his fellow countrymen who sang “Barbara 
Allen” and told stories about Finn MacCool—unlike himself, a well-educated, Jesuit-trained schol- 
arly man who preferred Rossini and “Och, pilaloo, oh, I’m kilt” and other distinguished music hall 
songs. Yeats, lacking the benefits of a Jesuit education, stupidly continued to admire folk songs 
and stories, and loved the theatre because it was still the most popular of the arts. When he said 
to me that “a good play is something you can write on a postcard,” he showed his complete under- 
standing of the simplification inherent in all folk art. Joyce’s play Exiles shows that he didn’t know 
there was such a word as “simplification.” But—and this is my blind spot—he really did love his 
Dubliners, and what Padraic*Colum and Denis Johnston have done is what Miss Manning did 
before them. They have torn the heart out of Joyce’s work and put it into the physical body of 
the theatre, where, miraculously (from my point of view, if not theirs) it continues to beat loud 
and clear. They have taken the most private of arts and translated it into the most public one, and 
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English’s in Indianapolis in 1946, two years before the 
theatre’s final curtain. 





For many visitors, Indianapolis, capital of Indiana 
and an expanding industrial city, possesses two spe- 
cial claims to fame. One is the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Monument, which is frequently called imposing 
(though there are those who have another adjective 
for it). The other is the Speedway where annually, 
on Memorial Day, the five-hundred-mile marathon 
attracts a vast turnout of the motor-minded from 
this country and abroad. But for those who work 
in the theatre, and for an older generation of play- 
goers, Indianapolis long had another distinction. For 
sixty-eight years the city was the home of English’s 
Opera House, a theatre of great charm and tradition. 
Like many another playhouse that invested the 
actor, his play and his audience with a genuine 
atmosphere and feeling of the theatre—the Nixon in 
Pittsburgh and the Empire in New York are two 
more examples—English’s became a victim of the 
changing times. For nearly ten years an ultramod- 
ern J. C. Penney store has occupied the site on 
Monument Circle formerly dedicated to Maude 
Adams and Otis Skinner, to Sarah Bernhardt and 
Florenz Ziegfeld. 

An Indianapolis landmark even before the monu- 
ment that faced it for so many years was erected, 
English’s opened on September 27, 1880, with Law- 
rence Barrett in Hamlet. At that time the city’s 
population was 75,056. The theatre closed its doors 
for the last time on April 30, 1948, after an audience 
had filed out from a performance of the perennial 
Blossom Time. By then the city’s population was 
well over the 400,000 mark, hopefully pushing on 
toward half a million. But neither in quantity nor 
quality had the drama kept pace, an unfortunate 
condition that applied not only to Indianapolis but 
to most of the nation. 

Taking its name from a family that had large real- 
estate holdings in the city, and also had a town 
named for it in southern Indiana, the theatre was 
built by William H. English and managed in the 
beginning by his son, William E. English. It was 
part of a four-story block containing English’s Hotel. 
The original structure, encompassing the hostelry 
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THEATRES 


by John Byram 


and playhouse, occupied part of the northwest seg- 
ment of the circle, adjoining the English family res- 
idence, which was subsequently torn down to per- 
mit additions to the hotel. Because of its location, 
the structure was of necessity a curved-front build- 
ing, somewhat in the European manner. It was not 
without its ornate touches. Above the balcony, from 
which politicians traditionally and frequently ad- 
dressed the voters (since Indiana is a state that loves 
its politics), were carved heads of fifteen early 
Hoosier governors, plus several members of the 
English family. Carved cornices and corner spires 
also graced the building, which caused a lot of ad- 
miration in those days of gas lighting, mule cars and 
cedar-block streets. 

After operating it from the beginning, the Eng- 
lishes leased the theatre in 1886 to the firm of Dick- 
son and Talbott, local managers who ran a couple 
of popular-priced houses, the Grand and the Park 
In 1898 the Valentine Company, an Ohio outfit, de- 
cided to invade the neighboring state of Indiana and 
took over English’s as a companion theatre to the 
Valentine, Toledo, and the Great Southern, Colum- 
bus. Under the terms of the lease, the son, Captain 
English, who got that military title in the Spanish- 
American War, acquired a box reserved for his fam- 
ily’s use, together with the privilege of going back- 
stage whenever he was so inclined. Since he was 
a dashing fellow with an eye for a pretty girl, that 
privilege did not go unused. 

By this time, however, the glories of the original 
playhouse had faded somewhat, and it was in need 
of renovation. The Englishes spent about $75,000 to 
put it in shape, and in the process it acquired the 
kind of spacious elegance that distinguished the 
Empire and New Amsterdam Theatres in New York 
during their heyday. A long outside lobby led to 
a roomy inner foyer, the crowning glory of which 
was a beautiful marble staircase, curving up to the 
balcony. Rich rugs covered the floor. Comfortable 
leather seats surrounded the posts of the inner 
lobby, on one of which Booth Tarkington, by then 
becoming known as an Indiana playwright, was 
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wont to hold forth. Handsome green fauteuils 
graced the auditorium proper, the prevailing color 
of which was on the tawny side. The orchestra floor 
contained 675 of the theatre’s total of nearly 1,400 
seats. Acoustically the house was well-nigh perfect. 

Such flossy surroundings led the Valentine Com- 
pany to expect a corresponding dressiness among its 
personnel. The manager, of course, wore formal 
attire, as did the box-office men. The musicians 
reluctantly donned black ties and tuxedos, and the 
ushers were jauntily dressed in a fashion that would 
have made any Paramount Theatre field marshal of 
thirty years later exceedingly jealous. Little by lit- 
tle, however, this deluxe attitude weut into the 
discard and a more informal note was struck. The 
lowering of the barriers may have been caused—in 
part, at least—by the fact that the male playgoers, 
though perfectly willing to wear evening dress, fre- 
quently did so with brown shoes. 

In 1899 the Valentine Company, headed by Toledo 
millionaire George Ketcham and Lee Boda, sent one 
of its bright young men to take control of English’s 
in an emergency. He was Addison F. Miller, who 
was destined to remain for thirty-three years as 
manager and eventually as president of the Valen- 
tine Company, during which period the theatre en- 
joyed its greatest prosperity. When he and his wife 
arrived in Indianapolis, it had become a burgeoning 
city of about 135,000 people, but essentially it re- 
mained a friendly small town. A town pump stood at 
a main intersection. Hogs and cattle were driven 
through the streets to the stockyards. And Mrs. 
Miller recalls one occasion when cavalry horses that 
had served in the Spanish-American war ran amuck 
on a downtown street. The monument had not yet 
been completed. 

In those benighted days before radio, television 
and the movies, all the theatre’s great, near great 
and would-be great used to spend a considerable 
portion of their time on tour. This state of affairs 
resulted in a pleasant vagabondage, not only for the 
players but for their managers, advance agents and 
camp followers. In retrospect it appears to have 
been a singularly carefree period. There were no 
mechanical media to provide competition. There was 
no big-business effi¢tiency—just enough organiza- 
tion, through the booking offices in New York, to 
assure some certainty and continuity of employment 
(though it was not always too certain). To the av- 
erage businessman, the theatrical profession seemed 
to be full of glamour and laughter. Along with the 
hard work and heartbreak, there was a lot of fun in 
the theatre of that period. 

In common with other leading road houses, Eng- 
lish’s played host to a yearly procession of reigning 
stars. At the start Miller used to go to New York to 
book his own shows, making the rounds of the the- 
atrical offices in the Union Square district. Later 
the Klaw and Erlanger syndicate took over that 
task, and eventually he offered attractions supplied 
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by both the Erlanger and Shubert offices. It would 
be a considerable task to list all of the leading 
players who made English’s a regular port of call. 
Maude Adams, Margaret Anglin, the Barrymores, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Katharine Cornell, George M. 
Cohan, John Drew, Elsie Ferguson, Mrs. Fiske, 
Ruth Gordon, Helen Hayes, the Lunts—these are 
only a few of the names in the first part of the alph- 
bet that come to mind. 

Then there were the hardy annuals, ranging from 
Ben Hur (General Lew Wallace came from nearby 
Crawfordsville) to the various editions of the Zieg- 
feld Follies. These revues were laden with girls, 
glamour and an array of comedians that no present- 
day musical could hope to enlist. In the Follies W. 
C. Fields played his hilarious game of golf on Eng- 
lish’s stage: Marilyn Miller twinkled luminously; 
Raymond Hitchcock and Ray Dooley cut merry 
capers; Will Rogers twirled his lariat and offered 
humorous, folksy comment on current affairs; Bert 
Williams intoned his melancholy comedy songs, and 
an upstart by the name of Eddie Cantor cavorted 
nervously through a variety of ditties which, in that 
age of innocence, were regarded as un soupcon bleu. 
Other merry-andrews, from Richard Carle to Fred 
Stone, Frank Tinney and Ed Wynn, appeared in an 
assortment of half-forgotten musical comedies that 
seemed awfully good at the time. Anyone present 
remember The Spring Chicken, for example? 

Since he was an ornament of Indiana letters, sev- 
eral Booth Tarkington works, including The Man 
from Home and the dramatization of The Gentleman 
from Indiana, were tried out at English’s. George C. 
Tyler, a fellow Ohioan and Miller’s lifelong friend, 
likewise tested various of his productions there. One 
of them, the Kaufman-Connelly comedy Dulcy, 
placed one of the local reviewers in a pretty predic- 
ament. Accustomed to relying on the New York 
notices in order to play safe when venturing his 
opinions, this critic found himself without a yard- 
stick and wrote a review that was a masterpiece of 
the “yes and no” technique. 

James Whitcomb Riley was the state’s poet laure- 
ate, and out of his verse “An Old Sweetheart of 
Mine” was prepared a play that inevitably took its 
first steps at English’s. For the purpose of publicity, 
Little Orphan Annie, then a woman of about eighty, 
was brought from nearby Greenfield to the big town, 
where she saw herself portrayed in the first theatri- 
cal production she had ever witnessed. She was 
quartered for the night by Mrs. Miller in a flower- 
bedecked room of the hotel. Possibly in order to 
show her gratitude to the management, she took the 
trouble to make her bed and tidy up the room before 
returning to Greenfield the next day. 

The backwoods aphorisms and witticisms of Abe 
Martin (whose creator, Kin Hubbard, was an under- 
estimated humorist) were long a feature of the 
Indianapolis News. Out of them: another local play- 
wright endeavored to (continued on page 78) 
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It played a total 





ACT ONE 


ACT I 


A middle-class San Francisco restau- 
rant at closing time late of a January 
evening in 1927. Most of the tables show 
cloths and debris as if having been 
dined at recently. At a couple others, 
customers finish a last swallow of coffee 
One or two more are at the CASHIER'S 
desk at the right, already paying their 
checks and exiting. At the extreme left, 
we see the employees’ coat rack on 
which hang the waitresses’ modest coats, 
hats, bags, etc. Downstage of this is seen 
the edge of a sort of portiere, matching 
one similarly draped downstage of the 
CASHIER’s desk at the right. 


The place is rather gloomily lighted by 
a series of tall lamps of the period. 
At curtain rise, in addition to the de- 
parting customers we see a collection of 
weary young WAITRESSES, some clearing 
already vacated tables and others fret- 
fully waiting for the last diners to get 
up and go. Presently they do indeed go 
and assemble for a moment at the CaAsH- 
1ER’s desk where they pay their checks 
and take hats and coats from a cus- 
tomer’s rack near the desk. 


The CASHIER, a somewhat unattractive 
man in his middle thirties, sports a hair 
comb which would indicate that he 
thinks himself pretty urbane and slick. 
He adopts a professionally pleasant at- 
titude toward the departing diners as he 
stands behind his desk taking checks, 
making change, etc. 


CASHIER: (Pleasantly to departing cus- 
TOMERS, between rings of cash register.) 
Thank you, good night. Hurry back. Out 
of ten. There we are. Thank you, good 
night. 


(The casHier ultra-courteously escorts 
the last lady customer on her erit. 
Then he turns back toward the group 
of fatigued warrTREesses on stage. His 
manner has changed to one of loud 
and rude authority.) 


All right, it’s closing time. Save the 
lights. Well, come on, let’s get these 
tables cleaned up and get out of here. 
Closing time! 


(Lights dim.) 


(In response, while the CASHIER sternly 
exits to another part of the restaurant, 
the tempo of the action increases 
slightly and becomes a deadly almost 
mechanical process as the cms finish 
their table clearing.) 


(CLEO emerges from the action. At the 
moment she is wearing one shoe and 
limps forward wearily. She is carry- 
ing a tray with the other shoe on it. 
She crosses to the front table, puts 
down tray and sits on chair. Tries to 
put shoe on, is unsuccessful, and 
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eases other shoe off, leans back and 
sighs.) 


cLteo: (Sings) Ooh! My feet! My poor, 
poor feet! 

Betcha your life a waitress earns her 
pay. 

I've been on my feet, my poor, poor feet 

All day long today. 


Ooh my toes! My poor, poor toes! 

How can I give the service with the 
smile? 

When I'm on my toes, my poor, 
poor toes 

Mile after mile, after mile, after mile, 
after mile 

(She indicates her toes as she sings) 


This little piggy’s only broken, 
This little piggy’s on the bum, 

This little piggy’s in the middle, 
Consequently, absolutely numb. 


This little piggy feels the weight of 
the plate, 
Though the freight’s just an order of 
Melba toast. 
And this little piggy is the littlest little 
piggy, 
But the big son of a bitch hurts the 
most! 
(Takes menu from table and fans her 
feet.) 


Ooh! my feet! My poor, poor feet! 
(Returns menu to table.) 
Betcha your life a waitress earns her 
pay. 
I’ve been on my feet, my poor, poor feet, 
All day long today! 
(She slowly and tortuously rises and 
leans on the table for support.) 
Doing my blue plate special ballet! 


(She lets herself down wearily into 
the chair.) 


(A group of WAITRESSES and a BUSBOY 
upstage center begin a frivolous mock 
ballet as they gather tablecloths. This 
is interrupted as the CASHIER re-enters. 
He pulls cord which closes draperies 
in front of cashier cage. He straight- 
ens his tie and for a moment scans the 
restaurant as if looking for someone.) 


CASHIER: (To cLeo) Hey, where’s what's 
her name? You know—Station 27. (cLEo 
points up behind the employee's coat 
rack, The casuier looks in that direction, 
sees what he is looking for and starts to 
cross wolfishly off toward his objective.) 
Oh, say 27. Listen dear, I want to ask 
you something... 


(He exits as CLEO waits, gently rub- 
bing one foot with the other. There is 
the sound of a slap from behind the 
coat rack and a second later the casx- 
IER comes reeling backward into the 
scene holding his hand to his face. 
A china tea cup flies into the scene 
missing him narrowly. And now ROosA- 
BELLA appears, hands defiantly on her 
hips as she pursues the casnier. She 
is small physically, but with resolute 


bearing and independent attitude of 
chin by which she tries to deny that 
she is lonely. She is pretty and blonde 
but not imposingly sexy. Her language 
and pronunciation would indicate that 
she is from somewhere in the north- 
ern part of the United States but that 
she is not a big-city girl.) 


ROSABELLA: Now go away, clammy hands! 


CASHIER: Okay! Okay! You know there’s 
a lot of waitresses laying off all over 
town just begging to date up a guy in 
my position. (The casHier bends down 
to pick up a customer’s lost glove from 
the floor, ROSABELLA can’t resist the im- 
pulse to kick him in the behind, and 
prepares to do just that.) 


ROSABELLA: (Mischievously) A guy in 
your position is just begging for some- 
thing— 
(cLEO quickly holds rosaBeLta back, 
stopping her just in time.) 


cLeo: (Protectively, in a whisper) Uh 
uh! The room rent! 


(The CASHIER, unaware of the recent 
menace to his person and pride, 
straightens up and walks off toward 


the kitchen.) 


CASHIER: (Resentfully to ROSABELLA as he 
exits) You know a guy like me wouldn't 
have to ask twice. 


ROSABELLA: Cleo, I don’t care if he fires 
me. I'm not going out with that slimy— 


cteo: (Sings) I know how it is. 
ROSABELLA: —slob! 


(cteo has walked to the coffee urn 
and takes a cup of coffee. She leans 
wearily against pole as she continues 
to sing) 


CLEO: Don't tell me. I know how it is. 

When you're number twenty-seven on 
the list 

Being kissed is not exactly being— 


(ROSABELLA has sat down on chair at 
table.) 


ROSABELLA: I guess I've helped a few fel- 
lows prove they were fellas, but they 
were guys I liked and they thought I 
was something special 


cLeo: (Sings) I know how it is. 


ROSABELLA: . . . and they asked me nice. 


cLe0: (Sings) Don’t tell me. I know how 
it is. 

But when you're just twenty-seven in 
his book, 

Getting “took out” is much more like 
getting “took.” 


(ROSABELLA gets up and starts clearing 
table. Suddenly she turns to CLEO) 


ROSABELLA: Cleo! What do you think a 
customer left me? 


cteo: (Sings) I know how it is. Don’t 
tell me, I know how it is. 
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ROSABELLA: What do you think he left? 
(She is holding a menu in one hand, a 
small glittering object in the other.) 


cLeo: (Cleans table emphasizing mess 
left by customer as she sings) Seven 

million crumbs and a gravy spot, 
Teaspoon stuck in the mustard pot, 
Napkin on the floor, ashes in the cup, 
And one Canadian dime! 

(She picks up dime, holds it uninter- 
estingly and puts it in her pocket.) 
So ya pick it up, with the seven million 

crumbs 


And the 
ROSABELLA: (Interrupting) It’s jewelry! 
cLeo: Huh? 


ROSABELLA: (Holding up pin to show 
CLEO.) He left me a piece of jewelry! It’s 
a man’s tie pin! 


CLEO Taking pin and examining it 
critically.) Looks like amethyst. Must 
be gl What did he look like? 


ROSABELLA: I don’t remember anybody 


cLeo: Didn't you see him? Didn’t he 
talk to you? 


ROSABELLA: No. Tonight the place was 
so busy! And you know me, I never 
notice a face or listen to a voice, I just 
hand them the menu—(She carelessly 
flips the menu out in front of her as an 
example.) Hey! There’s some writing 
on it. It’s a mash note. It’s in a kind of 
funny broken English 


(ROSABELLA walks to front of table 
and sits on it. cLEO pulls up chair and 


sits.) 


cLeo: Honey, I think I'd better walk 
you home tonight 


ROSABELLA: (She sings what is written 
on the menu in the dialect in which it is 
written.) My dear Rosabella. 


cLeO: Rosabella? 


ROSABELLA: (Laughs) I guess that’s me 
(Sings) I call you Rosabella 

Because I don no your name, 

And I am too a-scared to ast you. 


cLeo: That's what this joint has always 
needed! A bashful customer! 


ROSABELLA: (Sings) I can-no leeve you 
money on the tabel, 

You look to nice 

And so I leeve you my genuin Amotist 
tie pin 


cLeo: I wonder if it is real. Say, if it is. 
maybe a hock shop would give you a 
hundred dollars for it. Did you ever 
see a hundred-dollar bill? Back home 
in Dallas they're known as Texas callin’ 
cards 
(As CLEO speaks, ROSABELLA reads si- 
lently and her manner changes to one 
of somewhat romantic wonder. She 
gets down from table and sits on 


chair.) 





ROSABELLA: Cleo, it doesn’t matter if the 
stone is real, This is real. I shouldn’t 
have made fun of it. It’s a real love 
letter! Listen to what he says: (Sings) 


I don no not’ing about you, 
Where you ever go, 

Wat you ever done. 

I don no not’ing about you 

I don wan-na no. I don gotta no. 
Wat I see is kind of yung lady, 

I want to get marry. 


cLeo: Lemme see that! 


(ROSABELLA hands her the menu. CLEO 
skims fast over the menu. Muttering 


singing) 


I don’t know nothing about you, 

Where you ever go. What you ever done 

What I see is kind of young lady, 
(Deliberately) 

I want to get marry! 


(She looks up im pleased realization.) 
Yeah! 


(Both look at the menu as CLEO con- 
tinues reading.) 


I live on my grape ranch with my sis- 
ter. R.F.D. Eleven Napa Valley. Oh, I 
forget to tell you, my name is Antonio 
Esposito 


ROSABELLA: (Romantic) Esposito. (Read- 
ing from menu) Please send me a post- 
card just to say hello and you make me 
very happy. Yours truly, Tony 


cLeo: (Musing) Tony 


ROSABELLA: (Dreamily) That’s a nice 
name 


(The CASHIER suddenly re-enters now 
dressed in his hat and overcoat. He 
pulls the cord which closes the por- 
tiere panel in front of his desk. He 
startles the girls out of their mood.) 


casHieR: All right, you two! This is no 
ladies club! I’m lockin’ up! 


(The CASHIER exits angrily. Both cIRLs 
rise quickly. cLEo walks to the coat 
rack as other WAITRESSES re-enter 
from the kitchen and join her there.) 


cLEO: (Sotto voce) Somebody ought to 
lock him up. (Along with the other 
girls, they take off their aprons and caps 
and put their coats on, CLEO examines 
the coat she is putting on, and babbles 
to ROSABELLA.) Oh, I gotta get this damn 
coat lining fixed. 


TWO WAITRESSES: Goodnight. 


cteo: Goodnight, girls. (Babbling on) 
Back home in Dallas it seemed like you 
never needed a coat lining. Seems like 
you never needed anything. 


(A wartTRess in hat and coat crosses 
and exits.) 


waItress: Good night. 


cLeo: (Absently) I guess I should have 
stayed there and married that chiropo- 
dist 





CLEO: (Sings) Ooh! My feet! 
My poor, poor feeti 
(Susan Johnson) 





WAITrREss: (Crossing) Good night. 


cLeo: Goodnight, Maud. (The last warr- 
RESS exits. CLEO reaches her hand in the 
coat pocket and draws something out. 
She walks toward ROSABELLA while talk- 
ing.) Say, you know the name of this 
fuzzy gray stuff that you kinda collect 
in the bottom of your pocket? You 
know what the name of that is? That’s 
called “gnrrr”. G-N-R-R-R. Or some 
people call it smirgles. S-M—Oh, I don’t 
know how you spell that. It gets in 
men’s trouser cuffs too. Nobody knows 
where it comes from. Fella back home 
used to save it in a cigar box— 


(ROSABELLA has been completely de- 
tached from all of her friend’s idle 
twaddle. She is still dreamily holding 
the menu. CLEO notices her mood.) 


cLteo: Say, honey, what’s the matter 
with you? 
(Simultaneously, ROSABELLA’s first 
notes cut off last of cLeo’s speech.) 


ROSABELLA: (Sings) Maybe he’s kinda 
crazy, 

This young fella, this young fella. 

But I’m gonna send him his postcard, 

Saying “Thank you, Yours sincerely, 
Rosabella.” 


(ROSABELLA absently goes to coat rack 
takes off apron and cap and gets her 
own coat and pocketbook. She starts 
putting coat on. The restaurant por- 
tieres close behind the two girls.) 
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cLeo: (Sings) He could be some kind of 
Rasputin, 
Or a small-town Jack the Ripper. 
(She holds pin out.) 
To start with— 
He’s a lunatic of a tipper. 


(She gives pin back to ROSABELLA 
takes her hand and starts pulling her 
to leave as she speaks) 


Now, how about going home? 


ROSABELLA: We've been going home 
every night, kinda wanting something, 
but wanting what, Cleo? (She stops 
walking. CLEO continues walking.) 


CLEO: Wanting to soak my feet. Come 
on, dream girl. (Evzits.) 


(ROSABELLA stands silently trying to 
find an answer to her question and 
sings) 


ROSABELLA: Wanting to be wanted, 

Needing to be needed. 

That’s what it is, 

That’s what it is. 

Now I’m lucky that 

Somebody, somewhere 

Wants me and needs me. 

That’s very wonderful to know 

Somebody lonely wants me to care, 

Wants me of all people to notice him 
there 

Well, I want to be wanted, 

Need to be needed, 

And I'll admit I’m all aglow 

‘Cause somebody, somewhere wants me 
and needs me, 

Wants lonely me to smile and say 
“hello” 

Somebody, somewhere 

Wants me and needs me, 

And that’s very wonderful to know 


(The lights) 


SCENE II 


The main street corner of Napa, Cali- 
fornia, in April. It is midday. At stage 
left we see the facades of the Post 
Office. Back at center is a grain and feed 
establishment, and the edge of another 
store is visible downstage right. In the 
distance behind the entire street scene 
we see the rolling California grape lands 
bathed in sunlight. Running diagonally 
up and off between the three buildings 
are streets now populated with various 
Napa walking, talking, 
shopping, etc. The people are dressed 
in western rural style 


townspeople, 


Among those 
crossing the stage is MAX, the town 
peddler and part-time photographer 
who pushes a cart advertising “Photo- 
graphs While You Wait”. 


(The posTMAN emerges from the crowd 
and walks down center. He is a rural- 
type past middle age with a scraggly 
moustache, eyeglasses, and a beat-up 
old hat, He carries his mail sack slung 
over one shoulder. A packet of letters 
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are in one hand, as with the other he 
lifts his whistle and blows it shrilly 
calling to attention the people in the 
scene.) 


POSTMAN: (Sings) Come a-runnin’! 


ENSEMBLE: (Sings) The mail is in! 
The mail is in! 
The mail is in! 


The mail is in! 


POSTMAN: (Sings) Farnsworth! 


FARNSWORTH: Here I am! 


POSTMAN: (Sings) Your uncle's all right 


Johnson! 
JOHNSON: Yep! 


POSTMAN: (Sings) Better pay the gas 
and light! 
Sullivan! 


SULLIVAN: That’s me! 


POSTMAN: (Sings) You're here, thank 
the Lord! 

‘Cause, Sullivan, you're breaking my 
back 

With Montgomery Ward 


(The POSTMAN extracts a huge cata- 
logue from his shoulder sack and 
hands it over. Now he goes back to 
the letters. He holds up a tiny white 
envelope.) 


Van Pelt! 
Your sister had a baby girl! 
Greene! 


(Smelling envelope significantly) 
GREENE: Herbie Greene? 


POSTMAN: (Sings) Say! Who's Pearl? 


Esposito! 
(He holds aloft his last letter.) 


ENSEMBLE: (Sing) That's for Tony! 
That's for Tony! 
That’s for Tony! 


POSTMAN AND ENSEMBLE: (Sing) Where's 


Tony Esposito? 


ENSEMBLE: (Sing) The mail order love 
affair, 

The mail order love affair. 

Ev’rybody’s followin’ the 


Mail order love affair of Tony Esposito! 


(There is a sudden breaking up of the 
crowd as TONY comes through them 
buoyantly. He is a big, exuberant 
Italian grape farmer in his late fifties 
In contrast to the rural American 
dress of his neighbors, he wears a 
green corduroy suit of foreign per- 
suasion. His vest boasts a giant gold 
watch chain and his shirt is violently 
magenta. He is bouncy and self- 
confident as he shouts, He has the ac- 
cent and choice of language typical of 
the immigrant from southern Italy.) 


Tony: Aspetta un momento! (Sings) 
‘At’s-a me! 


(POSTMAN hands him an 


which he quickly opens.) 


envelope 


‘ 


Che bellezza! E bella come up colpo di 
cannone! Che bella faccia! 


(tony hands a snapshot to various 
TOWNSPEOPLE who have been trying to 
peer over his shoulder for a glimpse.) 


ENSEMBLE: (Sing) What did she write 
ya? 
What did she write ya? 


What did she write ya now? 


tony: (Sings) Hey! omma the most 
happy fella 

In the whole Napa Valley 

In the whole Napa Valley, 

The most happy man. ’At’s me 

Look-a my Rosabella 


ENSEMBLE 


fella! 


(Sing) He's the most happy 


tony: (Sings) Look-a my Rosabella 


ENSEMBLE: (Sing) Look-a his Rosabella! 


tony: (Sings) She was-a send me her 
photograph 
And she was ask-a me for mine 


ENSEMBLE: Ooh, (Sing) 
Fine, that's-a fine, 

That's-a fine 

That's-a fine 

Look at the most happy fella 


tony: (Sings) You wait an’ you see! 


ENSEMBLE: (Sings) 
Valley 


In the whole Napa 


tony: (Sings) She gonna marry me! 


ENSEMBLE: (Sing) Good luck to you Tony 


Esposito! 


VOICES IN THE CROWD: Hey, Tony, how 
did it all get started? Yeah. Tell us 
about it, Tony. Etc 


Tony: You wait an’ I will-a tell you 
(He walks downstage to wooden crate 
placed in front of post office. He ex- 
tracts from his inside pocket a bundle 


of letters tied with a rubber band.) 


(The crown looks on with amused in- 


terest as TONY sings) 


In da wintertime from Frisco, 

She was-a write to me one postcard, 

Then I was-a write 
(He emphasizes by counting off letters 
in packet.) 

Then she was-a write, 

Then I was-a write, 

Then she was-a write, 

Then me, then she, then me, then she 
(He replaces letters and photographs 
in pocket.) 

And now 

She’s-a make da springtime come so 

fast! 

She’s-a make da green come on the 

vine! 

She was-a send me her photograph 

And she was ask-a me for mine! 

(The TOWNSPEOPLE drag MAX, the 


photographer, into the scene and he 


prepares to set up a camera and flash 





powder tray, as some of the ladies 
assist TONY in adopting the proper 
pose for a photograph.) 

ENSEMBLE: (Sing) That’s-a fine, 

That’s-a fine, 

That’s-a fine 

Look at the most happy fella 


Tony: (Sings) Grazie! 
(Singing continues) 
ENSEMBLE: In the whole Napa Valley 


TONY: Madonna! Madonna! 

So much omma holler, 

I bet you a dollar 

I busta-a my collar, 

You take-a one look-a my face 
An’-a wha’-d’-ya see? 


ENSEMBLE: The most happy fella 
The most 


Tony: ‘At’s-a me! 
ENSEMBLE: Happy man! 


(The TOWNSPEOPLE start dispersing 
MARIE enters. She is a woman possibly 
fifteen years younger than tony. She 
is dressed in the peculiar somber con- 
servative style of the immigrant Ital- 
ian matron, with a dark shawl across 
her shoulders and the inevitable small 
earrings. She carries a mesh utility 
There is the air of 
motherly concern in her expression 


shopping bag 


as she watches Tony's final antics.) 
Tony: (Seeing MARIE) Oh, hallo, Marie. 


MARIE: Hello, Tony. (MARIE has only an 


Italian intonation but no actual accent 


A woman from the dispersing cRowD 
passes by.) 


WOMAN: Mornin’, Miss Esposito. 


MARIE: (Absently) Oh, hello, Gladys 
(The WOMAN exits as MARIE turns. to 
Tony.) I just been to the market. Look 
what’s for supper. (MARIE lets TONY peer 


into her shopping bag.) 
tony: Oh, fresh finocchi, ’At’s-a nice 
(MARIE takes TONY'S arm.) 


MARIE: Come on, Tony, let’s go home 
now. You need your nap. 


TONY: Ma, omma gotta wait for Max 
He’s-a develope-a my snapa-shoot. 


I know. But, Tony, don’t be in 
such a hurry about that pretty little 
chippy in Frisco 


MARIE 


Tony: (Indignantly) She’s-a no chip! 


MARIE: So first you give a strange girl 
real jewelry—And then you write each 
other a lot of letters. But what do you 
know about her? 


(TONY moves a step or two away 
from MARIE, as a strangely beatific 
mood seems to come over him. MARIE 
watches and listens with growing 


concern.) 


What do you really know about her? 
(TONY moves a step or two away from 
MARIE. She watches and listens with 
growing concern.) 


Tony: (Sings) I don’ know not’ing about 
her, 


Watching all the girls go by ... 
(Shorty Long, Alan Gilbert, Roy Lazarus) 


Where she ever go, what she ever done, 
I don’ know not’ing about her, 

I don’ gotto know, I don’ wanna know 
What I was-a see is kind-a young lady, 
I want to get marry. 


MARIE: (Shocked) Married? 
tony: Yeah! 


(maRIE walks to TONY and puts one 
hand on his arm in motherly manner.) 


MARIE: (Sings) A long time ago in the 
old country 

Mamma looked at me right before she 
died, 

And with her poor tired eyes she was 
saying, 

“Marie, take care of Tony, 

Marie, take care of your dumb, funny- 
lookin’ Big brother, Tony.” 

And ever since then I tried 


Tony: (Sings) What I was-a see is 
kinda young lady 
I want to get marry 


MARIE: At your age? You gotta realize 
you ain’t young no more! 


(MAX enters carrying the developed 
photograph.) 


MAX: Here yoy are, Tony 


(max starts to give photograph to 
TONY but MARIE takes it from him first 
She looks at photograph.) 


MARIE: And you ain’t good-lookin’! And 
you ain’t smart! You want to send her 
(She indicates ROSABELLA’s photograph 
in TONY'S hand) a picture of you? (MARIE 


* 


HERMAN, CLEM, AL: (Sing) Standing on the corner, 





indicates photograph of Tony which she 
puts in his other hand. tony gazes first 
at the picture of ROSABELLA and then at 
his own, reacting very unhappily at the 
sight of the latter. MARIE watches him as 
she starts to exit.) Mamma wouldn't 
want you to do nothin’ foolish. (Now 
with a patient sigh) I'll wait for you in 
the truck. (MARIE exits. TONY crosses 
gazing at ROSABELLA’s picture.) 


tony: Ah, Rosabella, what’s-a use? If I 
was-a send you my pitch (He now 
shifts his glance to his own photograph) 
it’s-a no make love, it’s a jus’ make 
laugh. 


(Tony disconsolately tears his own 
picture in haif, Groups of TOWNSPEOPLE 
enter from various streets, cross and 
exit. One group remains on stage. 
They are CLEM, JAKE, AL and HERMAN. 
HERMAN is a perenially happy young 
man. There is no time when he does 
not smile lovingly at the entire world. 
He is willing even to smile about his 
own weaknesses and failures. The 
GROUP spies TONY.) 


HERMAN: Hi, Boss. 
tony: Hallo, Herman. 
HERMAN: Congratulations! 


at: Yeah! I seen her -picture. It’s 
beautiful! 


ctem: Good luck, Tony. 
JaKE: Congratulations, Tony. 


(tony acknowledges the congratula- 

tions absently and walks off in gloomy 
, thought. HERMAN and his three friends 

have formed a group downstage.) 


HERMAN: I wish I could get a gal like 
the boss got. But he’s a man of action. 
Me, I’m a dreamer. I never get one. I 
just keep lookin’ at ’em. 


(A number of Napa girls enter stroll- 
ing by. HERMAN pursues each across 
stage imitating her particular style of 
walk, to the amusement of his cronies. 
Soon HERMAN joins the boys and as a 
final girl ambles into view, they ogle 
her dreamily until she has gone. 
They sing) 


QUARTETTE: Standing on the corner, 
watching all the girls go by. 

Standing on the corner, watching all the 
girls go by. 


HERMAN: Brother, you don’t know a 
nicer occupation! 
Matter of fact, neither do I, 


QUARTETTE: —Than standing on the 
corner, 

Watching all the girls, 

Watching all the girls, 

Watching all the girls 

Go by. 


HERMAN: I'm the cat that got the cream. 
Haven't got a girl, but I can dream. 
Haven't got a girl, but I can wish. 
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So I take me down to Main Street, 
And that’s where I select my 
Imaginary dish! 


QUARTETTE: Standing on the corner, 
watching all the girls go by. 

Standing on the corner, giving all the 
girls the eye. 


HERMAN: Brother, if you've got a rich 
imagination, 
Give it a whirl, give it a try. 


QUARTETTE: Try standing on the corner, 
Watching all the girls, 

Watching all the girls, 

Watching all the girls 

Go by. 


HERMAN: Saturday, and I’m so broke. 
Couldn’t buy a girl a nickel Coke 
(He pulls out a pocket, showing it’s 
empty.) 


Still I’m living like a millionaire, 
When I take me down to Main Street, 
And I review the harem 

Parading for me there. 


(Two cits enter, pass by together 
and exit. HERMAN and cLEeM lean for- 
ward to observe. One of the girls is 
a beauty, the other quite a dog.) 


CLEM: 
awful! 


(Nudging HERMAN) Yours was 


(HERMAN shrugs and smiles.) 


QUARTETTE: (Sings) Standing on the 
corner, watching all the girls go by 

Standing on the corner, underneath a 
springtime sky. 


HERMAN: (Sings) Brother, you can’t go 
to jail for what you're thinking 
Or for the “ooooh” look in your eye. 


QUARTETTE: You're only standing on the 
corner, 
Watching all the girls, 
Watching all the girls, 
Watching all the girls 
Go by. 
(The suenirr has entered.) 


sHeRIFF: All right. Break it up, you 
guys! (HERMAN and the Boys disperse 
and exit, the sHERiFr after them.) 


(TONY re-enters and sits dejectedly on 
a packing crate in front of the Post 
Office. He is gazing sadly at rosa- 
BELLA’s picture as JOE enters with two 
girls. He sees TONY and dismisses the 
GIRLS.) 


Joe: See you later, girls. (soe is big and 
young and strong—and in an animal 
sort of way, he is handsome. Although 
disposition and manner seem friendly 
and even generous, there is something 
cold and possibly brutal behind the 
smile in his eyes. He is dressed in west- 
ern blue jeans and a checkered shirt 
and a black felt sombrero. He carries a 
new traveling bag by its shoulder strap.) 
Hey, boss. I've been lookin’ for you. I 
gotta— (He notices Tony's dejected at- 
titude, and sits down on the crate be- 


side him. tony pockets the picture 
ROSABELLA.) Hey, what’s the matter with 
you? You don’t look so good. 


Tony: (Ruefully) Yeh. ‘At’s-a_ right. 
Omma no look so good. 


Joe: Well, I don’t want to add to your 
troubles, but I guess I'll be quittin’ the 
job soon, boss. See, I just got me a 
travel bag. (Joe shows Tony the travel 
bag.) 

tony: (Absently) When you wanna go, 


Joe? 


JOE: Maybe two weeks. Maybe a month 
(There is a pause as he regards Tony's 
glum attitude.) You're not sore, are 
you? You can find a new foreman. (JOE 
rises from the crate and walks behind 
TONY and props his travel bag.) Me, I'm 
gettin’ restless. You know me. If it 
wasn’t you were such a great guy to me, 
I wouldn't have stuck with you this 
long. But now, it must be spring or 
somethin’. I don't know. Every night I 
kinda feel it in the wind, when I drop 
into my bunk and I blow out the light 


(JOE pantomimes blowing out a kero- 
sene lamp and simultaneously he is 
framed in a spotlight as the rest of the 
stage darkens.) 


Joe: (Sings) Like a perfumed woman, 
The wind blows in the bunk-house- 
Like a perfumed woman, 

Smellin’ of where she’s been 

Smellin’ of Oregon cherries 

Or maybe Texas avacado 

Or maybe Arizona sugar beet. 

The wind blows in 

And she sings to me, 

‘Cause I’m one of her ramblin’ kin. 


She sings: 

Joey, Joey, Joey, 

Joey, Joey, Joe. 

You've been too long in one place 
And it’s time to go, time to go! 


Joey, Joey, Joey, 

Joey, travel on. 

You've been too long in one town 

And the harvest time’s come and gone 

And that’s what the wind sings to me 

When the bunk I’ve been bunkin’ in 

Gets to feelin’ too soft and cozy, 

When the grub they’ve been cookin’ me 

Gets to tastin’ too good, 

When I've had all I want of the ladies 
in the neighborhood. 


She sings: 

Joey, Joey, Joey, 

Joey, Joey, Joe. 

You've been too long in one place— 
And it’s time to go—time to go! 
Joey, Joey, Joe. 


(The lights come up again. Joe picks 
up his travel bag as Tony, having 
listened to him, now keenly observes 
him.) 
soe: (Fondling the bag) Hey, Tony, 
what’s the Italian for a travel bag like 
this? 
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tony: (Still preoccupied) ’At’s-a 
“valigia”. 


Joe: “Valigia”, eh. Boy, I sure learned 
a lot of Dago from you! Lemme see now. 


(tony stands behind Joe and as he 
watches and listens an idea seems to 
come over him.) 


Comprato, Yeah! Ho comprato un val- 

igia .. . I mean—una belissima valigia. 

Ho comprato una belissima_ valigia. 

That's it! 

TONY: (Interrupting) Joe. Listen, Joe, 

listen. (He sings in a rather exagger- 

ated manner) 

Soon, you gonna leave me, Joe. 

Soon, you gonna leave me, Joe. 

And pick somebody else’s-a crop far 
away. 


(tony brushes away an imaginary 
tear.) 


Joe: What's got into you, boss? Ain't 
that kinda sentimental talk? (He mocks 
TONY as he sings) 


Soon, you gonna leave me, Joe. 
(Joe laughs as Tony grabs Joe’s arm.) 


tony: (Sings) Ma, ev'ry mornin’ when 
omma wake up 

I wanna see a pitch, 

A pitch o’ da best damn foreman 

Ever come to work for me. 


Joe: You want a picture of me? 


tony: (Sings) My Joe, young handsome 
Joe 
Da best damn foreman 


Ever come to work for me. 


Joe: (Flattered) Why, sure, Tony, I 
don't mind ‘ 


Tony: ‘At’s-a good, Hey, Max! (TONY 
shouts off and starts running around 
looking for max.) Hurry ‘em up and 
take-a his pitch. Hurry ‘em up, Max! 


(MAX enters. TONY carries the crate 
nimbly to the base of the Post Office 
porch. He poses JOE on it as MAX 
quickly prepares the.camera and flash 
powder tray. TONY watches the pro- 
cess with great anxiety. Jor gets down 
from the crate and picks up his travel 
bag and starts walking off.) 


Joe: Well, that was easy! 


tony: Grazie! Joe, Grazie! An’ listen, 
Joe, any time you wanna quit da job, 
’at’s- all right wit’ me. Omma no gonna 
get mad. Omma no wanna stop you. 
You jus’—like you say—“disappear.” 


Jor: Well, thanks, boss. That’s nice of 
you, I'll see you up at the ranch. (JoE 
exits.) 


(tony looks after Jor, pleased with 
his accomplishment, but now a look 
of remorse comes over his features as 
he searches skyward with his eyes. 
He seems to find something up there.) 
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TONY: Mamma. Mamma. I know it’s-a 
wrong what omma do. Ma, I gotta do. 
’Cause I ain’t young no more an’ I 
ain’t good-lookin’. An’ I ain’t smart. An’ 
sometime soon I want Rosabella to come 
down here to Napa an’ get marry. I 
gotta send-a Joe’s pitch! (He now sings) 


She t’ink maybe omma young man 

Wit’ a handsome kinda face. 

"At’s-a why omma gotto do what omma 
do. 

She t’ink maybe omma young man 

Wit’ a*handsome kinda face. 

An’ me, I don’ wanna 

Show her what’s true. 


(He takes ROSABELLA’s photograph out 
of his pocket and gazes at it.) 


Oh, my beautiful Rosabella, 

Sweet like a flower. 

Rosabella, look! my heart he’s in you 
power, 

Rosabella, young like a baby. 

Rosabella, say some day you love me, 
maybe. 

Omma scared to look in you eye 

And shake-a da hand hello. 

Omma scared you slap-a my face 

An’ you go! 

Oh, my beautiful Rosabella, 

Sweet like a flower 

Rosabella, look! my heart he’s in you 
power. 

Rosabella, omma love you so! 


The lights 


SCENE III 


Inside tony’s barn at twilight a few 
weeks later. The entire scene is backed 
by a pair of massive sliding doors of 
richly seasoned wood. At present they 
are closed. Inserted in one of the huge 
sliding doors is a small hinged door. 
The scene is dark except for the fitful 
flashing of the guide bulb atop a prim- 
itive portable electric generator of 
the time. Its motor is sputtering in a 
hesitant effort to get started, as two men 
appear in silhouette before it attempting 
to adjust and encourage the machine. 
Presently it works in earnest and high 
overhead there appear, spelled out in 
brilliant blue electric bulbs, the words 
“Welcome Rosabella”. The scene is now 
brighter, and we observe that one of 
the silent silhouettes has been that of 
PASQUALE, who now reels backward from 
the generator as if shocked and sur- 
prised, as the second figure, in electri- 
cian coveralls, laughs at him. 


ELECTRICIAN: That’s the way to work a 
generator! 


(PASQUALE and the ELECTRICIAN wheel 
off the generator together, and simul- 
taneously ciccio and GIUSEPPE, in white 
caps and aprons, appear from the 
other side of the barn carrying in a 
long heavily laden banquet table. It 


bears floral trimmings on its pink 
cloth, dishes full of cheeses, cakes, 
sandwiches, party favors, etc., and a 
huge punch bowl surrounded by a 
border of gay chianti bottles. ciccio 
and GIUSEPPE bring the table proudly 
to center as PASQUALE reappears and 
joins them.) 


PASQUALE: (Calling) Ciccio! Giuseppe! 


(The three are Tony’s servants. CICCIO, 
the handyman, GIUSEPPE, the ranch 
watchman, and PASQUALE, cook and 
paymaster, It is obvious that he is the 
head servant and a notch superior to 
the other two. He extracts from his 
shirt pocket a piece of paper, places 
himself upstage of the table and eyes 
its contents and trimmings. Now 
checking every detail, he calls off 
items from his list as the other two 
respond from either side, indicating 
that each item of food, drink, etc., is 
in its proper place. They sing.) 


PASQUALE: La frutta! 
GIUSEPPE: La frutta! 
ciccro: La frutta! 
PASQUALE: La torta! 
GIUSEPPE: La torta! 
ctccio: La torta! 


(Now the three gather in a group 
behind the table.) 


ALL: Abbondanza, abbondanza, 
abbondanza, 

P’ogni panza! 

Abbondanza, abbondanza, abbondanza, 

P’ogni panza! 
(They resume their former separate 
positions at the table. ciccio and ctu- 
SEPPE at either end and PASQUALE re- 
maining center.) 


PASQUALE: I fiori! 
GIusEpPE: I fiori! 
ctccro: I fiori! 
PASQUALE: Formaggio! 
GIUSEPPE: Formaggio! 
ciccio: Formaggio! 


att: Abbondanza, abbondanza, 
abbondanza, 

Pien di fragranza! 

Abbondanza, abbondanza, abbondanza, 

Pien di fragranza! 


(PASQUALE picks up fan and opens a 
small colorful parasol and holds it 
over his head.) 


PASQUALE: Ventaglli. 
GIUSEPPE: Ventagli. 


(He does same and so does CICccIo. 
GIUSEPPE then skip dances in front of 
table. PASQUALE follows, then cicct1o.) 


ciccio: Ventagli! 
PASQUALE: Regali! 


GIUSEPPE: Regali! 





ciccro: Regali! 


ALL: Abbondanza, abbondanza, 
abbondanza, 

Quant’ eleganza! 

Abbondanza, abbondanza, abbondanza, 

Quant’ eleganza! 


(All THREE skip dance back to table 
replacing fans and parasols.) 


PASQUALE: La luce! 

(He points to lighted sign.) 
crusepre: La luce! 

(Same pantomime) 
PASQUALE: Andiamo! 

(Same pantomime) 
ciccio: Andiamo! 

(Same pantomime) 


ALL: Abbondanza, abbondanza, 
abbondanza, 

Che stravanganza! 

Abbondanza, abbondanza, abbondanza, 

Che stravanganza! 


(The THREE strike a triumphant pose 


then resume last-minute fussing at 
the table as the COUNTRY GIRL and CITY 
Boy enter. She is leading him by the 
hand, showing him around.) 
COUNTRY GIRL: And this is Tony’s barn 
ciry Boy: (Looking curiously) Uh huh 


COUNTRY GIRL: And that up there is the 
hay loft. See? 


GIUSEPPE. PASQUALE, CICCIO: [Sing 


city Boy: (Interested) Oh, a hay loft! 


COUNTRY GIRL: You’re new around here, 
ain’t ya? 
crry Boy: Uh huh. 


COUNTRY GIRL: Then you never been to 
a Sposalizio? 


city Boy: What’s that? 


COUNTRY GIRL: Why that’s a big Italian 
wedding banquet 


ciry Boy: Oh—with eatin’ and drinkin’ 
and dancin’ and all? 
COUNTRY GIRL: (Looking him over, siz- 
ing him up) And all! 


(She takes his hand and drags him 
off. Some of the TOWNSPEOPLE enter 
They are 


wearing their Sunday 


clothes and some are carrying gifts.) 


FARMER: (Carrying a new chintz covered 
rocking-chair) Hey, Giuseppe, where 
will I put this? It’s a surprise for the 
bride 


(crusepPe leads the FARMER off stage 
A neighbor’s two children enter, a 
girl of eleven and a boy of six, with 
a WOMAN, the priest and a MAN. The 
latter carries a wine jug and now 
drinks from it. The woman pushes 
him off, a little angrily.) 


woman: You kids wait here. I got to 


get your father away from that wine 


(The priest and the children i have 
stopped at the table to examine its 
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ch, Ralph Farnworth) 


wonder, as TONY enters dressed for his 
wedding. He spies the children.) 


tony: (To LiTTLe Boy) Hallo, Douglas 
Fairbanks! 


(The LrrrTte Boy bows.) 
An’ Queen Maria from Rumania! 


(The LITTLE GIRL curtseys. TONY does 
a little dance with her for a moment.) 


You all dressed up for my party, huh? 


(She snuggles up affectionately to 
tony. He lifts soy up piggy-back.) 


An’ tomorrow you gonna get dressed 
up again for my wedding? So nunja 
vill no spumoni on your clothes tonight! 


LITTLE GIRL: When's Rosabella coming? 


tony: She’s-a gonna come right away 
tonight on da eight o'clock train. Look 
I got my truck all decorated up wit’ da 
flowers an’ omma gonna drive down da 
back road to da station an’ pick her up 
at eight o'clock. Den you gonna see da 
most beautiful bride! (Tony gives cakes 
to CHILDREN and watches them amiably 
as they skip offstage The PRIEST re- 
mains, TONY then speaks to himself, in- 
dicating imaginary children at different 
heights.) Alfonso, Fiorello, Mattilda 

(He pauses to observe the smallest.) 
Hey, what’s-a you name? (Pause) Oh 
Giusepp’ (tony kneels down to very 
tiny boy he is talking to and chuckles 
as he pats the little one’s imaginary 


behind.) 


PRIEST 
this) Tony, what are you doing? 


(Who has been observing all 


tony: I was jus’ lookin’ at da bambini 
—da neighbors’ kids—an’ I was-a t’ink 
(Sings) 


’At’s what I want 
be 


‘At’s what’s gonna 


Plenty bambini, plenty bambini, 
Pleny bambini, like-a step, step, step 


(Indicates four imaginary children 


again.) 
Alfonso, Fiorello, Mattilda, Giusepp’ 
(Chuckles) 


Pleny bambini, ‘round my place 
Wit’ a face like my wife's pretty face 
Plenty bambini ‘round my place 


(The priest smilingly approves of 
these sentiments and exits. At the 
same time JOE enters through the 
small barn door. He is wearing a city 
suit and the perennial black sombrero 
Slung on his shouider is the leather 
traveling bag stuffed with his worldly 
goods. TONY turns in alarm at the 
sight of him.) 


Jor: Hey! Boss! I just saw the yard 
The way you've got the whole place 
decorated! Wow! The lights 
the “Welcome Rosabella” sign.) And all 
this food! (He takes off suit jacket, puts 
down traveling bag by the table, and 


(Indicates 





takes a sample of the food on table to 
Tony's dismay.) 


Tony: Hey! I was t’ink you wa-a go dis 
mornin’! You ain’t go yet! What’s-a 
matter you ain't go yet? 


Joe: I hate to travel on an empty belly 
So I thought I'd wait around for the 
big feed. Boy! I sure enjoy a big feed! 


Tony: (Frightened and troubled) You 
gonna stay? 


joe: Sure I’m gonna stay—for tonight 
I wanna dance—with the bride! 


(TONY in a state of alarm at this, ner- 
vously looks at his watch. Joe leans 
over Tony's shoulder also looking at 
watch.) 


Say, ain’t you kinda late to pick her up 
at the station? It’s about eight o'clock 
now. (JOE resumes ogling the banquet 
table.) 


tony: You gonna stay? 


(PASQUALE, GIUSEPPE and cICCIO enter 
hurriedly.) 


PASQUALE: Hey! Padrone! E tardi! 


(Together they shove Tony toward the 
waiting truck. With a last nervous 
glance at joe, TONY allows himself to 
be pushed off. They wave after his 
erit. At the same time there can be 
heard the loud pounding of many 
hands on the barn doors and the 
muffled sound of a group of gay 
people gathering behind them.) 


soe: (Shouting above the noise) Hey 
Pasquale! Half the town’s out there al- 
ready, breaking down the doors! 


(Spurred into activity with this an- 
nouncement and at the sounds they 
hear, the three SERVANTS station them- 
selves happily and proudly behind 
the banquet table. At the same mo- 
ment the huge doors slide open re- 
vealing ) 


SCENE IV 


Part of the yard in front of ToNy’'s 
The front 
porch and facade of the house itself may 
be seen extending diagonally from the 
extreme stage left. A wing of the house 
extends far upstage against the back- 
ground for Tony's rolling grape field 
Extending laterally for about eight feet 
from the upstage side of the white 
trellised porch, is a low picket fence 
Downstage at the right may be seen the 
wooden gate marking the main entrance 
to the premises. The place has been 
super-decorated for a party. Paper fes- 
toons drape the main gate and floral 
decorations dot the place. Tables similar 
to the one we have seen have been 
placed at convenient points in the yard, 
their flamboyant pink cloths adding to 
the festive feeling of the scene. The 


house, the next moment 


“Welcome Rosabella” remains in view 
adding a specially gay light against the 
twilight sky and the fields in the back- 
ground. There is also a big wedding 
cake upstage center. 


The FRIENDS and NEIGHBORS have already 
begun pouring into the scene from all 
directions and are greeting Joe and each 
other 


The SERVANTS proudly proclaim the 
opening of the festivities. 


(All sing) 


PASQUALE: Sposalizio! 


ciccio: Sposalizio! 


GIUSEPPE: Sposalizio! 


ENSEMBLE: Hey! Look at the lights, 
Look at the food, 

Look at the flowers! 

Hey! Look at the wine 

Look at the place! 


I like a great big Italian Sposalizio 

Set it up and I'll be there! 

With the lanterns glowing 

And the vino flowing 

And the good, strong smell of mozzarella 
In the air 


MEN: Mozzarella, mozzarella in the air! 


cirts: Smell of mozzarella, mozzarella 
in the air! 


ENSEMBLE: Great big Italian Sposalizio, 


Lay it out and count me in! 
MEN: I'm the kind of fella 
cirts: Love to go out! 
MEN: Likes a tarantella! 
cirRts: To a blowout. 


ENSEMBLE: To the fine, fine music 
Of a mellow mandolin 


MEN: Music of a mellow mandolin! 
ctrRts: Mandolin! Mandolin! Mandolin! 


ENSEMBLE: With all the neighbors, and 
all the neighbors’ neighbors, 

All the friends, and all of their friends 

And the “mangia, mangia” never ends’ 

Never ends! 


I like a great big Italian Sposalizio 

Set it up and I'll be there 

With the lanterns glowing 

Look at ’em over your head! 

And the vino flowing, 

Malaga, malaga red, 

And the good, strong smell of mozzarella 
in the air. 

Set it up! 


MEN: Set it up, set it up! 
ENSEMBLE: And I'll be there! 


(MARIE has appeared on the porch, 
joining HERMAN and voc. The latter is 
a kindly, spectacled, but youngish 
man. His clothes are of the traditional 
country doctor style, and, of course, 
he carries the usual little black bag 
He seems to be trying to comfort 


MARIE, who is the only one not con- 
tributing to the gaiety of the occasion. 
A dance of Tarantella persuasion be- 
gins among a group of the younger 
people, including the crry Boy and the 
COUNTRY GIRL we met previously pass- 
ing through the barn. At the end of 
the dance, most of the Guests have 
gathered downstage and sing) 


ENSEMBLE: With all the neighbors, and 
all the neighbors’ neighbors, 

All the friends, and all of their friends. 

And the “mangia, mangia, mangia” 
never ends! 

Never ends! 


I like a great big Italian Sposalizio, 

Set it up and I'll be there 

With the lanterns glowing— 

And the vino flowing, 

And the good, strong smell of mozzarella 
in the air. 

Set it up! 


MEN: Set it up, set it up, 


ENSEMBLE: And I'll be there! 


(Overcome by their own strenuous 
gaiety, the entire group on stage col- 
lapses in a state of merry exhaustion 
on the final note. This includes JOE 
who has contributed enthusiastically 
to the spirit of the scene. Soon, col- 
lecting themselves, the Guests form 
in couples and small groups and dis- 
perse to other parts of the yard off- 
stage. There are various ad libs dur- 
ing this action.) 


AD LIBS: Bocci ball, anybody? 
I’m in. 
Let’s get Arthur over here. 


(JOE enters the house by way of the 
porch, passing voc and the solemn 
MARIE on his way. There are more ad 
libs during the exiting of the GUESTs.) 


Horse shoes? 
Right here 
Me too 


(Now the only occupants of the stage, 
other than poc and MARIE, are the ciTy 
BOY and the COUNTRY GIRL, observable 
downstage in what might be described 
as a youthfully amorous attitude, In 
fact, she is lying down and, in fact, 
he is practically on top of her. It is 
true that they are merely kissing, but 
but she has a way of twitching her 
little toe in tempo with the kisses 
which predicts that these two will be- 
come very good friends. For the 
moment they go unnoticed by boc as 
he observes MARIE’s despondent face.) 


poc. And what’s the matter with you, 


Marie? Smile, Marie. Tomorrow’s your 
brother’s wedding day! 


(maRIE shrugs sadly, and like a mar- 
tyr exits into the house. This leaves 
poc with the moment’s chance to ob- 
serve the surroundings, which include 
the two supine figures downstage. 
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With good-humored righteousness he 
approaches the city BOY and COUNTRY 
GIRL and gives the Boy an authorita- 
tive kick, calling upon him to observe 
the proprieties. The two kids look up 
in alarm at voc and decide on another 
locale for their association.) 


city Boy: (Dragging her quickly to her 
feet) Come on! I wanna show you 
somethin’ in the barn! 


COUNTRY GIRL: (Willingly arising) I told 
you the barn! (They exit for the barn 
in a great hurry, obviously to resume 
their private communication, as Doc 
smilingly observes.) 


MAN’s voice: (Calling from offstage) 
Hey, Doc, wanna get in the bocci ball 
game? 


poc: Sure Arty, comin’ right over! 


(He exits in the direction of the voice, 
leaving the stage empty of people. The 
POSTMAN strides in through the main 
gate beckoning someone offstage to 
follow him.) 


POSTMAN: Well, here we are. Come on 
now. There ain’t no use sulkin’! 


(ROSABELLA enters carrying a fairly 
modest and well-worn suitcase. She 
is dressed in a cheap, but new, light 
gray coat and matching hat. She takes 
a few frightened tentative steps to- 
ward the center of the stage looking 
about her at the house, the party 
decorations, and finally the “Wel- 
come” sign above her head.) 


POSTMAN: You ought to be proud. Look 
at the way he got the place all fadoodled 
up for ya. Looks like he’s gonna feed 
the whole town tonight. 


(He takes a passing look at the ban- 
quet tables as he approaches the house 
and peers into its interior, from which 
JOE appears. JOE crosses the porch and 
spies ROSABELLA.) 


Joe: (In pleasant surprise) Hey! It’s 
Rosabella! Welcome! Welcome! 


ROSABELLA: (Still frightened and now 
petulant at seeing soe) I thought some- 
body’d be at the train to meet me. 


POSTMAN: (Sings) I seen her at the sta- 
tion with her straw suitcase, 

And a kind of sad and disappointed look 
on her face. 

So I put her in my buggy 

And I took her for a ride, 

Special Delivery! (Blows whistle) 

One bride! 


Joe: I’m sorry nobody got there in time 


POSTMAN: (Sings) I seen her at the 
station, so I hauled her free. 

With the compliments of Route Eleven, 
R.F.D. 

Here she is in fair condition 

With a slightly damaged pride, 

Special Delivery! (Blows whistle) 

One bride! 
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(The postman makes a chuckling exit 
through the main gate, leaving JOE 
and ROSABELA to face each other. There 
is a moment of strange tension as they 
do so. Whatever idea there might be 
forming in either mind is interrupted 
by the voice of PASQUALE who now 
appears from the house and discovers 
ROSABELLA’S presence. He calls offstage 
excitedly.) 


PASQUALE: Hey! Ciccio! Giusepp’! Giu- 
sepp’! 
(GIUSEPPE and ciccIo join him quickly 
from the housc and with him stare in 
servile admiration at the bride-to-be. 
They nervously remove their chefs 
hats as they start to sing) 


PASQUALE: La signora padrona! 
PASQUALE AND ciccio: Signora padrona! 


PASQUALE, CICCIO AND GIusePre: Signora 
padrona! 


(The three SERVANTS nervously try to 
arrange themselves in preparation for 
welcoming ROSABELLA officially. They 
line up on the porch, their chefs’ hats 
now ceremoniously removed. PAs- 
QUALE, the leader as always, steps 
down from the porch and addresses 
ROSABELLA with poetic extravagance.) 


(Singing) 
PASQUALE: Benvenuta, cara sposa, 


(ctcc1o steps forward alongside Pas- 
QUALE) 


ciccio: Benvenuta, cara, cara bella sposa 
(GIUSEPPE joining the other two) 
GIUSEPPE: Benvenuta in casa vostra, 


ALL: Casa vostra che sara, 
Piu luminosa, 

Luminosa, 

Luminosa! 


PASQUALE: Benvenuta! 
ALL: Benvenuta! 


(JOE, amused, leans against one of the 
tables to listen while ROSABELLA sits 
on her suitcase, somewhat puzzled at 
their performance. soe translates for 
her.) 


Joe: That means welcome— 
PASQUALE: Cara sposa! 

ALL: Cara sposa. 

Joe: Dear bride. 


PASQUALE: Benvenuta, cara, cara bella 
sposa! 

Joe: Pretty bride! 

ALL: Bella sposa 

PASQUALE: Benvenuta in casa vostra 


ALL: Casa vostra che sera 
Piu luminosa, luminosa, luminosa! 


(PASQUALE suddenly remembers he has 
forgotten something and claps his 
hand to his head. Then he dashes to 
the little fence from behind which he 


fetches a tiny bouquet of flowers and 
runs back to present them ceremoni- 
cusly to ROSABELLA, 


ciccio, not to be outdone, pours a 
glass of water and offers it to ROSABELA. 
She accepts graciously before she has 
had time to accept the flowers.) 


PASQUALE: Eccoi fiori. 
ciccio: Volete bere? 


(PASQUALE again offers the flowers, 
which she now takes in her other 
hand.) 


PASQUALE: Eccoi fiori, 


(Meanwhile crusepre has been look - 
ing for something to present to ROSA- 
BELLA. He is up on the porch and sees 
the rocking chair with the ribbon on 
it. He quickly picks it up and brings 
it downstage and places it there, 
snatches off the ribbon and dusts off 
the seat with it.) 


ciusepre: (Sings) Famm’o favore 


ALL: (Sing) S’accomodi, s’accomodi, 
s’accomodi 
Benvenuta, cara sposa 


(The three servants lead ROSABELLA to 
the chair and she sits down. She is 
beginning to enjoy herself. The ser- 
VANTS surround her adoringly, as they 
sing) 
PASQUALE: Benvenuta, cara, cara bella 
sposa. 


GIUSEPPE AND CIccIo: Bella sposa. 
GIusePpre: Benvenuta in casa vostra 


ALL: Casa vostra che sara 
Piu luminosa, luminosa! luminosa! 


(PASQUALE is standing to her left) 
PASQUALE: Luminosa, luminosa. 
(He kneels.) 


ciccio: (standing to her right) Lumi- 
nosa, luminosa. (He kneels.) 


(GIUSEPPE pushes ciccio aside.) 
GIusEpPE: Luminosa, luminosa 


(Suddenly all three SERVANTS remem- 
ber a final matter to accomplish. They 
dash up stage and retrieve from the 
fence a colorful fringed shawl which 
has been draped there. Quickly they 
carry it forward and place it around 
ROSABELLA’S shoulders. The SERVANTS 
sing) 

Luminosa, luminosa. 

Luminosa, luminosa, luminosa, luminosa, 

Luminosa, luminosa, luminosa! 


(ROSABELLA is now feeling very much 


more at home. She gratefully ac- 
knowledges the SERVANTS’ offering, as 
they exit bowing to her. She now gets 
up from the chair and, fondling the 


shawl, she approaches JOE.) 
ROSABELLA: It’s very lovely. 


(She is about to say more when the 
TWO CHILDREN re-enter in the course 





of a game of tag. The LITTLE GIRL spies 
her.) 
LITTLE Girt: Ooh, look, it’s the bride! 
Ain't you the bride, lady? 


ROSABELLA: (Smiling) Hello. 


LITTLE GIRL: Gee, you’re beautiful! Ain’t 
she, Gussie? (The LITTLE Boy nods agree- 
ment, but in a strangely glum tight- 
lipped manner.) We're comin’ to your 
wedding tomorrow. Ain’t we, Gussie? 
(The LITTLE BOY again nods. The LITTLE 
cirt shakes him to get an answer.) (Ex- 
plaining) He don’t smile much lately 
Well, goodbye now. 

ROSABELLA: Goodbye now. 


(The LITTLE GIRL exits, The LITTLE BOY 
starts after her as if to resume the tag 
game, but before his exit he stops and 
turns to ROSABELLA and favors her 
with a wonderfully warm welcoming 
smile revealing that he has three front 
teeth missing, Both ROSABELLA and JOE 
laugh as the LITTLE Boy exits. We can 
see that ROSABELLA is now affected by 
the pleasantness of her surroundings 
She turns toward Joe, who has seated 
himself in the rocking-chair.) 


ROSABELLA: (Sings) Such friendly faces, 
all around me! 
Here I am, and look what I found me, 
Friendly faces all around. 
She picks up suitcase.) 
I'm sorry I got mad, 
I'm sorry I got sore 
You see, I've never been a mail order 
bride before. 
(She walks behind Joe and to down- 
stage left.) 
But now I'm happy I’m who I am, 
And I’m happy you're who you are 
(She puts down suitcase.) 
And I'm happy today is today 
(She looks over to Joe who has been 
sitting complacently, listening.) 
Gosh! Haven't you got something to say? 
(She looks at Joe who just sits there 
The following is delivered sweetly, 
but hesitantly) 
Tell me, aren’t you glad? 
I mean, glad I’m here? 
I mean, here beside you, dear? 
That is, 
Aren't you glad—I mean, glad I came? 
I mean, came to share your name? 
(Joe is startled by this last statement 
and he starts to answer her. ROSABELLA 
runs to porch steps and leans on 
trellis.) 
I thought I'd be settling for a place to 
hang my hat, 
For three square meals a day, 
Some good fresh air, 
And that was that. 
But this is much nicer, 
And sweeter, and warmer. 


(JOE is getting more uncomfortable at 


her words. She comes down off porch 


and stands behind him.) 
Tell me, 
Aren't you glad? I mean, glad I’m here? 


You know, 
Here beside you, 
Tony dear? 


(ROSABELLA gingerly, but affection- 
ately, puts her arms around Joe's 
neck from behind. Joe, alarmed, 
quickly rises from rocking chair.) 


JOE: (Amazed) Tony? I’m not Tony! 
I’m Joe! 


ROSABELLA: (Quite shocked) You're not 
Tony? 


Joe: No! I’m Joe! 


(There is a moment of shocked si- 
lence. Then ROSABELLA, numbed and 
hurt, removes the shawl from her 
shoulder and lets it drop to the floor 
Then she picks up her suitcase.) 


ROSABELLA: Well, thank you very much 
It’s been charming. (She is about to 
exit the premises haughtily, but then 
stops herself.) Let me ask you some- 
thing! (She flips open the suitcase, In 
an attempt to reach for something she 
reveals among its contents a wedding 
veil which is, at this moment, a source 
of bitter embarrassment to her. Quickly 
she shoves the veil back into the suit- 
case and extracts a small snapshot. She 
hands the snapshot to Joe.) If this isn’t 
you—who is it? 


toe: (Recognizing it, looks bewildered) 
It’s me, all right! Yep, it’s me, all right 
I guess he must have sent you my pic- 
ture instead of his. 


ROSABELLA: Why would anybody do that? 
Joe: (Musing) Why, the foxy grandpa! 
ROSABELLA: The what? 


Joe: (Now slapping his thigh in amuse- 
ment) The foxy grandpa! 


ROSABELLA: (Rising) He’s an old man 
Isn’t he? Isn’t he an old man? 


Joe: (Reassuringly, realizing that a trick 
has been played) Tony’s a wonderful 
feller. (He points offstage) Look over 
there. That’s Tony’s friends come to 
meet you. How many guys you know 
got a yard full of friends. Yeah, Tony’s 
a great feller. Couldn’t you tell from 
his letters? 


ROSABELLA: What do you know about his 
letters? 


Joe: Well, I helped him with a few of 
‘em. Spelling, you know, him being a 
foreigner 


ROSABELLA: (Mortified) Then you read 


my letters? 


JOE: (With a knowing smile that is al- 
most a leer) Some. 


ROSABELLA: (In tearful terror rushing 
for her suitcase) I'm getting out of here 
(She snaps the suitcase shut, stops for 
a brief second to tear the photograph 
to bits, and starts to cross in front of 
JOE.) 


Joe: Tony’s a fine feller. Just you wait 
till you see. 


ROSABELLA: (Angrily) I’m not waiting to 
see! Not me! Not on your life! I’m not 
gonna stay here and be made a fool of! 
(As she passes in front of Joe, he grabs 
her arm, stopping her momentarily in 
her flight.) 


JoE: (With a patronizing smile) Sorry 
you wasted all that time dreamin’ about 
me. 


(ROSABELLA angrily pulls away from 
from him.) 


ROSABELLA: (In white heat) Be sure and 
tell all your friends! (She continues her 
exit coward the gate. Before she can 
reach it, a group of five or six party 
guests arrive, led by the LITTLE GIRL who 
first discovered her presence.) 


LITTLE GIRL: See mama? I told you she 
was here! See? It’s Rosabella! 


WOMAN: Well, well, we've all certainly 
been anxious to meet ya! 


MAN: How de doo and welcome, ma’am. 
Why you're even prettier than your 
picture! 


YOUNG MAN: Welcome to Napa! 


LITTLE GIRL: Look at her hair! Ain’t it 
beautiful! 


woman: Certainly is! 


YOUNG LADY: How do you do. I’m Agnes 
Jones. And this here’s my Uncle Harry 


(ROSABELLA, surrounded, forces a ner- 
vous smile acknowledging these greet- 
ings. There is no polite avenue of 
escape. One of the MEN rushes to 
center stage and calls off to the rest 
of the guests.) 


MAN: Hey people! It’s the bride! It’s 
Rosabella! 


(Suddenly the horrified scream of a 
WOMAN is heard. ROSABELLA and the 
group around her look in alarm, as 
from the other side of the stage the 
WOMAN appears, backing into the 
scene, her hands hysterically covering 
her face. Following her come two 
TRUCK DRIVERS, bearing on a battered 
metal truck door, the limp and lifeless 
form of tony. As the make-shift 
stretcher is brought to the porch, the 
rest of the crown rushes in. JOE is the 
first to realize what has happened.) 


ROSABELLA: What’s that 
JOE: (Shouting) Jesus, it’s Tony! 


FIRST TRUCK DRIVER: His truck turned 
over three times! 

SECOND TRUCK DRIVER: We found him 
layin’ in the ditch! 


Joe: (Running acros the stage yelling) 


Doc! Hey, Doc! 


(poc enters and hurries over to TONY, 
pushing his way through the knot of 
people surrounding the body. These 





include the three sERVANTs piteously 
begging Tony to stir or speak.) 


GIUSEPPE: (As MARIE enters from the 
house) Signorina! 


MARIE: Madonna mia! 


PASQUALE: (Imploringly to Tony) Pad- 

rone! 
(Joe is holding back a group of eagerly 
curious guests at the other side of the 
stage. Near him stands ROSABELLA, her 
suitcase still in her hand—lost and 
frightened and aimlessly searching for 
some means of escape from the trap 
she is in. At this point the action of 
the scene freezes, and against the 
hushed background of the crown 
tensely straining and waiting while 
poc examines TONY, ROSABELLA dis- 
tractedly looks about her. She sings) 


ROSABELLA: No home, no job, 

Not even mad money. 

Just that old man, that old man, 

Ev’rybody’s laughing, it’s so funny! 

Laughing at me for comin’ down here 

To that old man, that old man, 

Ev’rybody’s laughin’ it’s so funny. 

‘Specially him, whatever his name it 
(She turns head slightly to indicate 
JOE.) 

Him with the pink shirt and the 

Know-it-all smile. 


poc: Step back everybody. Give me a 
little room, please! 


(The crown spreads back a little. The 
two TRUCK DRIVERS begin to leave.) 


ROSABELLA: (Grabbing one priver by the 
arm) Say, could you two fellas give me 
a lift to the station? 


FIRST TRUCK DRIVER: Sorry, lady, we're 
drivin’ the other way. 


(They exit. Some of the crowp now 
notice ROSABELLA’S presence.) 


VARIOUS TOWNSPEOPLE: (To each other) 
It’s Rosabella! That’s the bride standing 
there. How did she get up here? I guess 
that must be Rosabella. There she is 
with the suitcase, Isn’t it terrible her 
coming here and him having the ac- 
cident. 


Tony: (In pain) Rosabella. (ROSABELLA 
instinctively takes a tiny step away.) 
Nunja go ‘way. Come here, Rosabella. 


(ROSABELLA stops and the crown leans 
forward gazing at her, sensing her 
feeling of indecision. PASQUALE and a 
few others make appealing gestures 
in her direction. poc comes to her.) 


poc: Please, ma’am. Won't you do what 
he’s askin’? Please? 


(Despite the disappointment and shock 
of the last few minutes, ROSABELLA 
feels the tug of sympathy from the 
crowd and slowly walks toward the 
porch where tony is lying. As she 
does so, MARIE takes a step toward 
her.) 
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MARIE: (Quietly) I'm his sister. (There 
is something about MARIE that repels 
ROSABELLA and she backs away slightly.) 


tony: (Weakly, to poc) Hey, Doc. You 
gimme needle fulla medicine for make-a 
me sleep. How soon omma gonna sleep? 


poc: About ten minutes. 


Tony: (In a little stronger voice) ‘At-a 
okay. We got time for da wedding. Right 


now! 


MARIE: (Alarmed, appeals first to the 
PRIEST, then to voc.) No! He can’t! He’s 
hurt too bad. Ain’t he, Doc? 


poc: Plenty bad. But maybe we ought 
to do what he wants. How about it, 
Padre? 


Tony: Right now, tonight! Omma don’ 
wanna wait for tomorrow. Maybe’s gon- 
na be no tomorrow. 


maRIE: (Shocked) No! Tony! 


Joe: (Approaching ROSABELLA) Maybe 
Rosabella wants time to think it over 
What do you say, Rosabella? 


ROSABELLA: (Defiant at Joe’s knowing 
tone, she stiffens and hisses up at him.) 
Anything Tony wants. (She pauses and 
turns in resignation, but not without 
sympathy, to Tony.) Any time. (She 
walks toward the porch.) 


tony: (Weakly, but with great joy) 
*At’s-a my Rosabella! 


poc: (To the priest) Padre, this man 
can’t be moved to the church. Let's 
have the quick ceremony in the house 


priest: (Nods) I'll call the Chancellery 
(The priest exits into the house.) 


MARIE: (In panic) No! He can’t! He's 
hurt too bad! He’s too sick— 


(Tony and poc speak simultaneously.) 
Tony. Marie!— 
poc: Take it easy, Marie! 


marRiIE: (Now struggling hysterically 
with poc)—He can’t get married! You 
just gave him dope! He ain’t in his right 
mind! He ain’t in— 

tony: (Shouting with all possible 
strength) Shut up, Marie! 


(There is a moment of frozen silence 
MARIE has backed away from Tony, 
hurt and dazed.) 


poc: (Addressing the crowp) All right, 
folks. I guess the party will have to be 
some other time. Everybody home. 


(The crown slowly and sadly begins 
to straggle off.) 


poc: (Quietly to ROSABELLA) All right, in 
the house. (poc places the gift shawl on 
ROSABELLA’s shoulders, and she walks 
slowly and thoughtfully into the house 
following the servANTS who have carried 
Tony inside.) (He calls into the house.) 
Make it a short one, Padre. I gotta have 
three quarters of the poor man in splints 


before midnight. (Now he turns to 
MARIE.) Come on, Marie. After all, you 
only got your feelings hurt 


(The sound of the priest’s voice may 
be heard from within the house as 
he starts intoning the marriage cere- 
mony.) 


PRIEST: Ego conjungo vos in matrimo- 
nium, in nomine Patris, et Filii, et 
Spiritus Sancti. Amen— 


(poc leads MARIE into the house while 
Jor hustles the Guests homeward 
Among the guests are the ciTy BOY 
and the counTRY Grr last seen head- 
ing for the barn. They have returned 
hand-in-hand across the stage, and 
we now observe that the COUNTRY GIRL 
has a good deal of straw stuck in her 
hair and the back of her dress.) 


yor: Okay, kids. Like the Doc says, go 
on home now 


(They exit.) 


(A GUEST comes out of the house bear- 
ing the battered truck door and props 
it up against the little picket fence 
We now see the lettering painted on 
it, “Tony Esposito, Proprietor.” Now 
Moodily, he 
takes the travel bag from under the 


Joe is alone on stage 


table where he had put it down ear- 
lier. There is bitter disappointment on 
his face as he stares at it. HERMAN 
comes out of the house,.and crossing 
behind jor, observes his evil mood.) 


PRIEST'S voice: Adjutorium nostrum in 
Nomine Domini qui fecit caelum et ter- 
ram Domine, exaudi, orationem meam 


et clamor neus 


HERMAN: Well, Joey, it looks like you're 
gonna have to stick around now and 
run the ranch till Tony gets on his feet 
again 
(Suddenly, in great anger, Jor hurls 
the travel bag across the stage and it 
crashes against Tony's truck door.) 


yore: Yeah. I know 


PRIEST'S VOICE ad te veniat. Ben Dic 
Domine, annulum hunc, quem nos in 
tuo nomine bene dicimus. At que eum 
gestaverit 


HERMAN: (Smiling, but reprovingly) The 


boss has treated you pretty good, Joey 


(HERMAN exits, as JOE in resignation 
lights a cigarette, ambles across the 
stage and sits down on a beer keg. At 
this point we hear the final words of 
the PRIEST, ROSABELLA and TONY within 
the house.) 


PRIEST: fidelitatem integram suo 
sponso tenens. In pace et voluntate tua 
permaneat. Atque in mutua caritate 
semper vivat . per Christum Domi- 


num nostrum. Amen. 
ROSABELLA’S voice: Amen! 


Tony's voice: Amen! 





(As Joe sits glumly on the beer keg, 
ROSABELLA reappears on the porch. 
Slowly she crosses it, slipping off the 
shawl and letting it drop to the 
ground. Limp and forlorn, she walks 
across the yard toward the rocking- 
chair which has been overturned by 
the rushing crowd, JOE watches as 
she kneels by the chair and sobs 
Night has now fallen fully and the 
decorative lights have been turned 
out leaving the scene with an ominous 
bluish feeling. Joe has gotten up from 
the beer keg and now looks at rosa- 
BELLA with a degree of sympathy.) 


sor: (Sings) Don’t cry, don’t cry. 
Come on back in the house 

And don’t cry. 

Come on back in the house, 

And get out from under 

That old, cold sky. 


(ROSABELLA comes down off porch and 
goes to overturned rocking chair and 
sits down.) 

Don’t weep, don’t weep 

Come on back in the house, 

Little sheep 

Come on back in the house 

For a smile of welcome 

And go to’ sleep. 


(Joe gets up from beer keg and walks 
over to her. She is still crying.) 

Guess I know how you feel. 

It’s that wild run-away feelin’ 

In your heart 

When you've had the wrong dream 

And you wake with a start! 
(JCE tries to make ROSABELLA stand up 
but she pulls away from him.) 

Well, don’t cry, don’t cry 

Come on back in the house 

And don’t cry 

Come on back in the house, 

And get out from under 

That old, cold sky. 

Guess I know how you feel . . 
(ROSABELLA wheels away defiantly and 
walks downstage.) 


ROSABELLA: Yes, you know how I feel! 
Well, don’t you worry! I went through 
with it, didn't I? I said I'd marry him 
Well, I married him- 


(She has converted from defiance to 
tears, JoE walks over to her and puts 


his hands on her shoulders in a ges- 
ture of sympathy, however with an 
attitude a little stronger than one of 
brotherly sympathy. ROSABELLA senses 
this and tries to wriggle away.) 


Joe: (Reassuringly) And you'll never 
be sorry 


ROSABELLA: Take your hands off me 


Joe: (Taking her closer in his arms 
again.) You know I had nothing to do 
with that photograph 


ROSABELLA: No, but you're 
about it 


laughing 


joe: No, kid, no. 


ROSABELLA: Inside you're laughing about 
how I got myself stuck with a— (She 
looks up at Joe’s face. There is a brief, 
significant silence. Suddenly a strange 
discomfort tells her to end it and she 
fiercely breaks away.) Take your hands 
off me. 


Joe: (Sings) Tony sure is a fine feller 
With the strength of a giant 
And the soul of a saint— 


ROSABELLA: (Sings) He’s an old man, an 
old man. 
I don’t want him leaning all over me! 


Joe: (Sings) With the strength of a 
giant 
And the smile of a baby. 


ROSABELLA: (Sings) The strength of a 
giant! 

But an old man, an old man. 

I don’t want him breathing all over me! 


(ROSABELLA sobs. JOE walks over to 
her center stage. They are now very 
close to each other. Joe gently wipes 
the tears from her face, and now his 
hands continue over her shoulders.) 


Joe: (Sings) Don’t cry, don’t cry. 
Come on back in the house 

And don’t cry. 

Come on back in the house 

And get out from under 

That old, cold sky 


(They find themselves suddenly in a 
passionate embrace, from which rosa- 
BELLA breaks and runs in fright back 
to the porch. Joe rushes after her and 
catches her before she can enter the 
house. Savagely he wheels her around 
and kisses her, passionately fondling 
her body while she struggles to es- 
cape. But in a few moments the power 
of the impulse she has been feeling 
deep inside, overcomes her resistance 
We see her arms reach up wildly 
around Jor’s neck as she gives her- 
self to this crazy moment. Now the 
long kiss is over. The Two separate 
and she walks limply a few steps 
away. Both she and Joe look up at 
the house guiltily. Then, slowly, Joe 
turns and with significant stealth 
comes toward her, and she, in turn, 
takes an expectant amorous step to- 
ward him.) 


CURTAIN CLOSES 


ACT TWO 


SCENE I 


A clearing at the edge of Tony's vine- 
yard. It is morning, a week later. The 
vines in the distance are pruned quite 
low 


As the curtain rises, we see the vine- 
yard WORKERS busy at various chores 


Some are passing large grain sacks to 


each other, while some are sawing logs, 
honing axes, painting wooden stakes, 
etc. A couple of FARM WOMEN are seen, 
one with a wash basket, the other busy 
with a piece of embroidery. 


Downstage, we see a community water 
pail with the handle of a dipper pro- 
truding from it. Nearby sits ROSABELLA 
busily operating a foot pedal sewing 
machine of the period. The entire scene 
is one of continual industrious activity 


worKErs: (Sing) Comin’ home 
When the summer is over, 
Comin’ home pretty woman o’ mine 
Comin’ home 

With the money, with the money 
From the Fresno Beauties, 

The Fresno Beauties, 

The Fresno Beauties. 

Don’t you cry, 

Don’t you call me a rover. 

Don’t you cry, 

Little bucket o’ brine. 

Comin’ home 

With the money, 

With the money 

From the Fresno Beauties, 
Round and ripe and fine. 


(JoE enters from the side opposite 
ROSABELLA, These two do not notice 
each other at Joe slowly wends his 
way through the croup, greeting his 
crew and occasionally directing or 
approving their activity.) 


Comin’ home 
When the summer is over, 
Comin’ home pretty woman o’ mine, 


(Joe has reached the water pail. He 
is about to light a cigarette. Simul- 
taneously, ROSABELLA has gotten up 
from her sewing machine and reaches 
the pail at the same time, dipping her- 
self a drink.) 


Comin’ home 
With the money, with— 


(In this instant the two notice each 
others presence and the entire activ- 
ity of the scene freezes, each WORKER 
arresting himself in mid-action. The 
lights dim, except for spots on ROSA- 
BELLA and JOE, leaving the scene in 
silhouette. 


JOE and ROSABELLA are likewise physi- 
cally absolutely still, except for the 
movement of their lips as each stares 
away from the other, fixed in thought 
They sing their thoughts with deadly 
voices.) 

Joe: There she is 

ROSABELLA: Here he comes, 


Joe: There she is, 
Ev'ry day for a week now 


ROSABELLA: Here he comes, ev'ry day 
Since a week ago 


soe: And the best we can do is 


ROSABELLA: And the best we do is 





JOE: Nod good morning. 
ROSABELLA: Nod good morning. 


Joe: I'll never know why 
I grabbed her, 


ROSABELLA: I'll never know how, 
Joe: It didn’t matter then— 
ROSABELLA: It doesn’t matter now. 


ROSABELLA AND JOE: (Together) 
It’s cold, cold, cold 
and dead, dead and buried. 


Joe: (Simultaneously with ROSABELLA) 
Buried and gone, gone, 

Forgotten, far away 

Cold and dead. 


ROSABELLA: (Simultaneously with Jor) 
Buried and gone, 

Gone, forgotten, 

Far away and dead. 


JOE AND ROSABELLA: (Together) 
And now ev’ry day the best 
We can do is nod 

Good morning. 


(The entire scene comes to life again, 
the lights come up, the WORKERS re- 
suming their busy and boisterous ac- 
tion. Joe lights his cigarette while 
ROSABELLA takes her drink of water. 
Now, absently, these two nod an 
evasive greeting and pass each other. 
JOE exiting, and ROSABELLA resuming 
her work at the sewing machine.) 


worKERs: (Sing) The money 
From the Fresno Beauties, 
The Fresno Beauties, 

The Fresno Beauties. 

Don’t you cry 

Don’t you call me a rover, 
Don’t you cry 

Little bucket o’ brine. 
Comin’ home 

With the money, with the money, 
From the Fresno Beauties, 
Round and ripe and fine. 


(The worxers and the women start 
to gather up their tools and filter off- 
stage to the right leaving ROSABELLA 
at her machine. As the last. worker 
exits behind her, Three NAPA BIDDIES 
enter from the right and pass before 
her. They stop as they hear something 
offstage to the left.) 


tony: (Angrily offstage) Ma che brutta 

sorte! 
(poc enters, pushing a wheelchair 
bearing a very much bandaged Tony. 
His left leg is in a cast and his left 
arm is in splints. Through the opening 
in his Navajo wool bathrobe may be 
seen the corner of a chest bandage. 
Across his lap is spread a blanket. 
His undamaged right arm gesticulates 
wildly brandishing a folded news- 
paper at Doc.) 


tony: Ma che specie di medico e? Sono 
incarcerato! Maledetto dottore! (The 
Three sippres watch and listen to the 
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tirade.) Hey! Dottore! What da hell you 
say? Twelve weeks? 


poc: (Nodding confirmation) Twelve 
weeks. 


tony: (Flabbergasted) Twelve weeks? 
Ma che crutta sorte! Ma che specie di 
medico e? 

(The Three simwpres have gathered at 


the wheelcair attempting to soothe 
TONY.) 


BippIEs: Good morning, Tony. 


tony: Good-a mornin’? ’E’s-a son-a- 
bitch-a mornin’! (The srwpres back away 
shocked at his language.) He says omma 
gotta stay in da wheelchair for twelve 
weeks. Twelve goddamn weeks! (The 
BIDDIES retreat and exit, passing ROSA- 
BELLA who remains to observe ToNyY’s 
impatient scene with voc.) A ci picchial 
Caspita! (He throws the newspaper 
down on the floor with disgust. Then he 
throws the blanket to the ground.) 
Orrore! Maledette dottore! Omma-no 
sick! Hurry up quick! Gimme da medi- 
cine, gimme da pills! 


poc: (Soothing him) 
please. 


Take it easy, 


Tony: (Struggling helplessly to get out 
of his chair.) Omma no care! 


poc: Please, Tony! 


Tony: Twelve weeks in da chair! Gim- 
me da medicine, gimme da pills! Hurry 
up quick! 


poc: Easy now, easy, Tony, easy, easy. 
(He indicates with his finger as he 
sings) 

Take medicine. Take tonic. Take pills. 
(ROSABELLA has gotten up and re- 
trieves the newspaper. Tony, facing 
the other way, is not aware of her 
presence.) 


But none of them will cure an old 
grouch of his ills. 
If you've got to take something, 
Take a prescription that’s old as the 
hills. 
(He notices ROSABELLA and gets an 
idea.) 


tony: What omma take? Doc, what 
omma take? 


poc: (Sings) Take love and kindness, 

Love and kindness, 

Love and kindness 

From the nurse, the good-looking nurse. 
(He slyly urges ROSABELLA over. She 
is shy and hesitant.) 

Take love and kindness, 

Love and kindness, 

And you will never, ever 

Take a turn for the worse. 


(joc wheels tony’s chair downstage. 
ROSABELLA is now standing in front of 
sewing machine her back half turned 


to them trying not to pay attention 
to Doc.) 


She’s good for what ails you 
When you feel ready to holler and 
curse. 


tony: (Uncomprehending) Ma porca 
miseria. 
(poc motions to ROSABELLA to come to 
wheelchair but she shakes her head 
no. poc wheels chair backward to- 
ward ROSABELLA.) 


poc: (Sings) Take love and kindness, 
Love and kindness, 

Love and kindness, 

From the nurse, the good-looking nurse. 


(Now Tony sees his bride, to his great 
embarrassment.) 


tony: Ma, maybe she don’ wanna... . 


poc: (Sings) She’s good for what ails 
you 

When you feel ready to holler and 
curse. 


(poc makes ROSABELLA put her hands 
on wheelchair and push it. poc walks 
away and indicates she should wheel 
TONY.) 

Take love and kindness, 

Love and kindness, 

Love and kindness 

From the nurse, the good-looking nurse, 

The nurse, the nurse. 


(poc exits, leaving the scene to an 
embarrassed ROSABELLA and a sheepish 
TONY.) 


(Awkwardly) Hey! 
(Softly) Yes? 


tony: You mad at me? (ROSABELLa does 
not answer but wheels him to left.) 
Omma sen you wrong fella’s pitch. If I 
was-a send you my pitch you no come 
here. No? (Pause) Omma sorry about 
da pitch. 


TONY: 


ROSABELLA 


ROSABELLA: (Correcting him) Picture. 


tony: (Making a big effort to say it.) 
Picture. (ROSABELLA smiles a little smile 
at his effort. He is encouraged.) We 
friends now, huh? (ROSABELLA smiles a 
little more and Tony extends his good 
hand.) We start all over, Okay? Omma 
meet you for da first time? Hallo! 


(They shake hands. It is a little over- 


vigorous for ROSABELLA but she accepts 
it with good humor.) 

ROSABELLA: Well,— 

(Sings) When you meet somebody for 

the first time, 

There are special things you're sup- 

posed so say, 

Which you may not mean, 

But they sound polite as can be, 
(ROSABELLA folds rug and puts it on 
tony’s lap.) 

Would you like to learn them? 

(Tony nods agreement.) 

Well then, repeat after me. 

(ROSABELLA, now alongside Tony indi- 
eates an imaginary person.) 
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Happy to make your acquaintance. 


(tony makes a slight bow from his 
chair and struggles with the words 
as he sings after hers) 


tony: 'Appy to make you acquaintance. 


ROSABELLA: Thank you so much, I feel 
fine. 


tony: T’ank you so much, omma feel 
fine. 


ROSABELLA: Happy to make your ao- 
quaintance, 


Tony: —Acquaintance. 


ROSABELLA: And let me say the 
pleasure— 


tony: Da pleasure— 
ROSABELLA: Is mine. 
tony: Da pleasure’s a-mine. 


ROSABELLA: How do you do? Pleased to 
know you. 


tony: ‘Ow do you do? Please to know 
you 
(He shakes hands with ROSABELLA.) 


ROSABELLA: And though my English is 
poor— 


(tony sings the new line ruefully, 
but with humor.) 


tony: My English is-a goddamn’ poor! 


BoTH: Happy to make your acquain- 
tance. 


ROSABELLA: Now won't you please say, 
likewise. 

tony: (Trying) Look-a-wise. 

ROSABELLA: No, likewise. 

Tony: (Trying again) Like-a-ways. 


ROSABELLA: (Correcting him again) No, 
likewise. 


tony: Oh, like-a-wise. 
BotH: (Smiling broadly) I’m sure. 
ROSABELLA: That’s very good. Very— 


(ROSABELLA is startled to see cICcciIO 
enter and cross the stage carrying a 
suitcase and a pair of strangely fa- 
miliar shoes with which he is beckon- 
ing someone on. A moment later CLEO 
appears in her stockinged feet, other- 
wise dressed in her best.) 


Cleo! 


cLe0: Hello, honey. What’s the matter? 
You look like you didn’t expect me? 


tony: (Beaming) Surprise! 


ROSABELLA: What happened? Why is she 
here? 


tony: I send for her, I give her job 
pastin’ labels on my grape boxes. 


ceo: No walking. It’s in my contract. 
tony: At’s-a right. Sit down all day. 
cieo: All day. 


ROSABELLA: Gosh, I’m glad to see you! 
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TONY: (Sings) ‘Appy to make you acquaintance. 
ROSABELLA: (Sings) Thank you so much, | feel fine. 
(Robert Weede, Jo Sullivan) 


citzo: And me, you. 


ROSABELLA: That’s a new outfit. Turn 
around. 


(cLEO turns around modeling it.) 
cLeo: Like it? 
ROSABELLA: What did you do to your 
hair? 
cLEeo: I rinsed it in the Friday Special. 


tony: Hey, now you got old friend keep 
you company. (Nudging ROSABELLA) Do 
like you say—“intrafaduce” me. 


ROSABELLA: Oh, I’m sorry. This is Tony. 
(ceo and tony shake hands.) 

cLeEO: How are you? 

tony: Ow I am? 
(He laughs and then signals to rosa- 


BELLA to listen. Then turning to CLEO 
he sings) 


‘Appy to make you acquaintance. 
cLeO: Feeling better after the accident? 


Tony: (Sings) T’ank you so much, 
omma feel fine. 


cLeo: Certainly nice to meet you. 


Tony: (Sings) ’Appy to make you 
acquaintance. 


cLeo: It’s a pleasure. 


tony: (Sings) An’ let me say 
Da pleasure she’s-a mine. 


CLEO: (To ROSABELLA) He’s cute. 


tony: (Sings) "Ow do you do? Pleased 
to know you. 


cLeo: And so polite, too. 


tony: (Sings) An’ do’ my English he’s ~ 
poor. 


cLeo: Your English suits me fine. 


CLEO AND Tony: (Sing) Happy to make 
your acquaintance... . 


(There is an embarrassing pause as 
TONY now gropes for the right words. 
He looks desperately for help from 
ROSABELLA who comes to his rescue. 
They sing) 


ROSABELLA: Now won’t you please say, 
likewise? 

tony: Look-a-wise. 

ROSABELLA: No, likewise. 

tony: Look-a-ways. 

ROSABELLA: No, likewise. 

tony: Oh, likewise. 


ALL: I’m sure. 


(maRIE enters. She walks over to 
group.) 





tony: Oh, Marie. (To cLEo) ’At’s-a my 
sister, Marie. 


cLeo: Oh, I'm happy to make your 
acquaintance. 


(MARIE nods hello.) 


ToNY: (With a chuckle to ROSABELLA) 
See? She catch on quick, too. 


MARIE: (To cLEO) I'll take you into the 
house. 


ceo: Thanks, I'll get cleaned up. See 
you later! 


(MARIE and CLEO exit.) 


ROSABELLA: Tell me something? Why 
did you send for Cleo? 


tony: (A little shyly) I was-a t’ink 
maybe you lonesome. 


ROSABELLA: (Thoughtfully) Oh. 


Tony: So omma send for you friend you 
was-a tell me about. 


ROSABELLA: (After a pause) You know 
something? I’m not so lonesome. I guess 
I like it here. 


Tony: (Beaming) ’At’s-a nice. 


ROSABELLA: And you know something 
else? You're a nice, kind man. 


(ROSABELLA is now kneeling close to 
the wheelchair. She gently puts her 
hand on his arm. He, in turn, slowly 
puts his hand over hers as they smile 
companionably at each other. They 
sing.) 


BOTH: How do you do, pleased to know 
you. 
And though my English is poor 
Happy to make your acquaintance 
(ROSABELLA gets up from kneeling po- 


sition and slowly starts to wheel Tony 
offstage.) 


ROSABELLA: Now won't you please say, 
likewise? 

tony: (Looking back over his shoulder.) 
Look-a-wise 

ROSABELLA: No, likewise. 

tony: Like-a-ways. 

ROSABELLA: No, likewise. 

tony: Oh, likewise 

BOTH: I’m sure. 


(By this time she has wheeled tony 
off.) 


(PASQUALE, GIUSEPPE and cIccIo enter 
carrying a cross-legged make-shift 
table. PASQUALE carries a sack of silver 
dollars and a pistol, As GrusePPe and 
ciccio set the table down, PASQUALE 
fires a shot in the air, and places the 
money sack on the table.) 


WORKER'S voices: (Offstage, approach- 
ing) Pay day! There’s Pasquale with the 
money bags! 


(HERMAN is the first in line at the 


pay table as the workers quickly as- 
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semble behind him. The first one of 
these jocularly grabs HERMAN’s hat 
and tosses it away. HERMAN, good- 
naturedly, retrieves his hat, but now 
cannot get back in place in the pay 
line and must go all the way to the 
end of it. He accepts this joke smil- 
ingly. cLeo enters from the house 
having changed her clothes. She is 
gratified to see so many able-bodied 
men in the vicinity, but is interrupted 
in her musing on the subject as MARIE 
appears behind her.) 


MARIE: Oh, Cleo! I gotta talk to you 
I know I can talk to you 
(Sings) You're her friend and he’s my 
brother. 
(More confidentially) 
You understand, we can talk to one 
another, 
You understand. 


(cteo is a little suspicious but still 
amiable, They sing) 


cLeo: I understand. 
MARIE: You understand 
cLeo: I understand. 


maRIE: When the girl’s too young for 
the man. 
You understand. 


cLeo: I understand. 
MARIE: You understand 
cLeo: I understand 


MARIE: She got her ways, he got his 

The only trouble is 

When they get married, 

Little by little, from the diff’rence in 
their ages, 

Comes the trouble, all the trouble 

A million kinds of trouble, trouble 


(marie has opened fan she is carry- 
ing and places it against CLEO’s ear 
as a sort of shield while she whispers 
cLeo listens a while, looking forward 
stonily while MARIE continues panto- 
mime whispering—during which cLEO 
sings what’s on her mind as a sort of 
aside.) 


cLeo: I don’t like this dame! 
No, I don’t like her one bit. 
But since I’m company right now, 
Into her eye, I can’t exactly 
(She mouths rhyming word.) 


MARIE: You understand 
(cLe0 with a false pleasantness) 
cLeo: I understand 


(MARIE pursues CLEO across stage 
where she has stopped.) 


MARIE: You understand 

cLeo: I understand. 

MARIE: She gets restless, 

He gets sick 

And it’s a dirty trick on both of them 


When little by little from the diff’rence 
in their ages, 


Comes the trouble, all the trouble, 
A million kinds of trouble, trouble 


(The same fan and whispering busi- 
ness as before with CLEO again sing- 
ing what’s on her mind.) 


cLeo: I don’t like this dame! 

I'm getting pains in my head, 

But since I’m company, right now 
I guess I can’t suggest her dropping 


(She mouths rhyming word.) 


(MARIE starts to leave as she sings) 
MARIE: You understand 
cLeO: I understand 
MARIE: You understand 
cLEO: I understand 


(CLEO retains the phony friendly smile 
until MARIE has gone, at which point 
she exchanges it for a look of black 


resentment and she mouths silently) 
I'll be a goddamn son of a bitch! 


(During the scene the pay line has 
gradually shortened, finally leaving 
HERMAN the last payee on the stage 
PASQUALE, GIUSEPPE and ciccio fold up 
makeshift desk and exit. Now pocket- 
ing his money, HERMAN crosses toward 
center to exit and almost bumps nto 
cLEO stalking angrily from the oppo- 
site direction. They narrowly miss a 
collision, at which point, HERMAN po- 
litely lifts his hat and smiles.) 


HERMAN: Ev'nin’, Ma’am 


(CLEO and HERMAN continue in oppo- 
site directions, suddenly both freeze 
then walk backwards toward each 
other and just pass so they are facing 


one another. They sing) 


cLeO: (Curiously) Would you mind say- 
in’ that again? 


HERMAN: (Tipping his hat) I said, 


“Ev’nin,’ Ma'am.” 


cLEO: “Ev’nin’ Ma’am!” 
Mister, you've got a way of sayin’ 
“Ev’nin’ Ma’am” 
That puts me in a friendly state of 
mind 
(cLEO wiggles a hip which HERMAN 


seems to appreciate.) 


HERMAN: Would you mind sayin’ that 
again? 
I mean “friendly state.” 
(He mimics cieo’s wiggle.) 


cLeO: Friendly state 
(She wiggles again.) 


HERMAN: Sister, you’ve got a way of 
sayin’ “friendly state” 
That gives me the impression you're my 


kind 


(A happy suspicion is dawning on 


CLEO.) 


cLeEO: Would you mind sayin’ “crazy 


crystals.” 





HERMAN: Crazy crystals! 
(Detecting a familiar sound) 


Would you mind sayin’ “Nieman 
Marcus?” 


cLeo: Nieman Marcus. 


HERMAN: (Realizing something) Wait a 
minute! Wait a minute! 

You're from big D. 

I can guess 

By the way you drawl and the way you 
dress 


You're from big D 


BOTH: My, oh yes. 

I mean, Big D, little A, double L-A-S' 
And that spells Dallas, 

My darlin’, darlin’ Dallas 


HERMAN: Don't it give you pleasure to 
confess 


That you're from Big D 


BOTH: My, oh yes 

I mean Big D, little A, double L- A, 
Big D, little A, double L- A, 

Big D, little A, double L-A-S 


Where ev'ry home's a palace 


HERMAN: ‘Cause the settlers settle for 
no less 
Hooray for Big D 


They have done a little dance step 


across stage.) 


BOTH: My, oh yes, 
I mean Big D, little A, double L- A, 


Big D, little A, double L-A, 
Big D, little A, double L- A-S. 


cLeo: You're from Big D, 

I can guess 

By the way you drawl and the way 
you dress, 

You're from Big D 


BOTH: My, oh yes, 
I mean Big D, little A, double L- A-S 
And that spells Dallas. 


ceo: Just dig a toe in Dallas, 
And there’s oil all over your address 
Back home in Big D 


BOTH: My, oh yes 

I mean Big D, little A, double L - A, 
Big D, little A, double L- A, 

Big D, little A, double L- A-S, 
And that spells Dallas, 

I mean it with no malice, 


cLeo: But the rest of Texas looks a mess 
When you're from Big D. 


BOTH: My, oh yes, 

I mean Big D, little A, double L - A, 
Big D, little A, double L - A, 

Big D, little A, double L- A-S 


(The VINEYARD WORKERS, attracted by 
the sound of CLEO and HERMAN’s Texas- 
style greeting, have been coming on 


stage. They now join in singing) 


ENSEMBLE: Big D, Big D 
People from Big D, Big D, 


Talkin’ "bout Big D, Big D 
ONE VOICE: Big what? 
ENSEMBLE: D!! 


All dance. This is a slight countrified 
version of a whole gamut of inane 
specialties peculiar to the late 1920's) 


ENSEMBLE: (In whisper after dance) 
Oil! Oil! Oil! Cattle, Cattle Cattle. My, 
oh Dallas, Dallas, Dallas, Dallas. BIG D! 
little A, double L- A -S! 


CLEO, HERMAN AND ENSEMBLE: (Sing) 
And that spells Dallas, 

My darlin’, darlin’ Dallas, 

Don’t it give you pleasure to confess 
That you’re from Big D. 

My, oh yes. 

I mean— 

Big D 

Little A, double L-A, 

Big D, 

Little A, double L-A, 

Big D, little A, double L- A-S! 


(DANCERS and SINGERS exit. CLEO and 
HERMAN retreat upstage as the barn 
doors close in front of them. After a 
brief pause, these donrs open just far 
enough to reveal the picture of CLEO 
and HERMAN enjoying an affectionate 
kiss, Now they turn, startled at being 
observed by the audience, and hastei 


to shut the barn doors once more.) 


HERMAN, CLEO, ENSEMBLE: (Sing) And that spells Dallas, 
My darlin’, darlin’ Dallas .. . 


(Shorty Long, Susan Johnson, center) 





SCENE Il 


The barn a little later in May. There 
are patches of sunlight filtering through 
a gay pattern of leaves and striking the 
left barn door with a happy golden mid- 
day light. Into this area ROSABELLA en- 
ters wheeling Tony. Tony is draped 
in a white sheet from which protrudes 
one leg still in a cast, and one shirt- 
sleeved arm with which he holds a 
small hand mirror. Now ROSABELLA pro- 
duces scissors and a comb and proceeds 
to give his hair a trim. Apparenily they 
are continuing an Italian lesson. 


tony: Domenica. 
ROSABELA: Domenica. 


Tony: ‘At’s-a mean Sunday. Monday, 
at’s-a Lunedi. 


ROSABELLA: Lunedi. 


tony:. An’ today is Tuesday. ’At’s-a 
Martedi. 


ROSABELLA: Martedi. Do you mean to say 
it’s Martedi already? (Now sort of 
dreamily) Whatever happened to Lu- 
nedi? 

tony: (Happily puzzled) Maybe today 
is Lunedi? Omma don’ know. 


ROSABELA: (Amiably mimicing his ac- 
cent) Omma don’ care! (BOTH smile up 


at the sky. They sing.) 


tony: How beautiful da days 
Dey come an’ go. 
Lunedi, 


ROSABELLA: Lunedi, 
Tony: Martedi, 


ROSABELLA: Martedi, 


tony: Lunedi, 


ROSABELLA: Lunedi. 


t 
TONY: Martedi. 


BOTH: How beautiful the days. 
They come and go. 


tony: Lunedi, 
ROSABELLA: Lunedi, 
TONY: Martedi, 
ROSABELLA: Martedi, 
tony: Lunedi, 
ROSABELLA: Lunedi. 
Tony: Martedi. 


BOTH: How beautiful the days, 
They come and go. 


(TONY and ROSABELLA repeat the pre- 
ceding verse throughout maria’s and 
JOE'S singing.) 


(MARIA enters through the small 
hinged door and stands apart from 
the couple, as a low-key blue light 
illuminates the area she stands in, 
and emphasizes the glumness of her 
expression.) 


MARIA: (Sings) Those two, thx 
me feel so lonesome and sad 

I don’t know why, but I feel left out. 

How beautiful the days could be with- 
out her 

Around the place, how beautiful the 
days 


make 


(JOE enters and takes a moody de- 
pressed stance in that area, bathed in 
a deep amber light.) 


soe: (Sings) The wind sings, Joey, Joe. 
Ya never been to New Mexico. 


MARIE: Just look at ‘em. 
(Sings) Young people gotta dance, dance, dance . . . 


{Robert Weede, Mo 


na Paulee, Jo Sullivan) 


MARIE: (Sings) I’m lonely remembering. 


Joe: (Sings) I want to look at New 
Mexico. 


Tony: (Speaking to ROSABELLA as he 
looks in the hand mirror.) Hey, you 
make me purty good-lookin’ fella 


MARIA AND JOE 

the days, 
They come and 
Why should I feel so restless and lonely, 
So restless all the time. 


(Sing) How beautiful 


(marIA has walked back and now 
exits sadly through the little door, 
while soe stalks off restlessly, leaving 
TONY and ROSABELLA to continue in 
their beatific mood.) 


TONY AND ROSABELLA: (Sing) How beau- 
tiful the days, 
They come and go 


(ROSABELLA wheels Tony's chair off- 
stage as the leafy daylight glow dims 
and the barn doors open once more 
revealing ) 


SCENE III 


The vineyards, a month later. We see 
that the vines in the distance have 
grown much higher and greener. Into 
the scene come the boys and girls of 
the younger set of workers dancing and 
cavorting with youthful abandon. Tony 
is wheeled on by voc. He is in better 
shape now with only a sling in which 
to rest his left arm and a small cast on 
his foot replacing the huge one that 
covered the entire leg. Tony is smoking 
a pipe and beams appreciatively as he 
watches the antics of the young people 


In a few moments ROSABELLA enters be- 
hind him and poc. She places a stool 
close alongside the chair, seats herself 
on it, and after waving hello to her 
friends among the dancers, begins read- 
ing the newspaper to TONY. Doc exits 


A Boy and cirt beckon ROSABELLA to join 
the dance. Momentarily she hesitates 
Urged again, she acecpts. And while 
TONY waves his indulgent consent, the 
BoY whirls her away into the dancing 
group. MARIE enters and watches the 
dancers. Now the entire body of DANCERS 
sweep merrily offstage as TONY waves 
good-naturedly after them. 


MARIA comes up behind tTony’s chair 
and smiles. 


MARIA: Just look at em. Don’t they look 
young and healthy dancing all over the 
place? Seems like it happens around 
here the same way every spring. They’re 
supposed to be in the barn nailing the 
boxes, but I guess you just can’t hold 
them young kids down 


Tony: (Smiling agreement) 'At’s-a- 
right! 
















MARIA: Just look at ’em. (Sings) 

Young people gotta dance, dance, dance, 

Young people kinda natur’lly want 
their chance, 

To get out in the sun and be free. 


ToNY: Ma shu, last-a year da whole 
crop was-a late ficause I was-a teach 
‘em da Charleston 


MARIE: (Sings) Young people gotta 
dance, dance, dance! 
Why should they bother with you and 


me? 
tony: (Laughing) Ficause dey like us 


MARIE: You mean they’re sorry for old 
people 
(Now significantly) 
And for people who can’t get around 


Tony: (A little uneasy) Ma, da Doc 
was-a tol’ me only t’ree more weeks in 
da chair 


MARIE: (Sings) Young people gotta 
dance, dance, dance 


Old people oughta keep in mind— 


tony: Old people? Keep in da mind? 
What, Marie? 


MARIE: (Sings) That young people gotta 
dance, dance, dance, 


Old people gotta get left behind. 


(The dancing group reappears with 
ROSABELLA GS MARIE exits leaving TONY 
with a look of sadness and doubt 
ROSABELLA sees that TONY is now de- 
pressed and she breaks away from 
her friends and runs to him, The 
DANCERS go off without her. She is 
standing behind his chair and with 
warm sympathy sings.) 


ROSABELLA: Where's that smile? 

Where's that glow? 

Where's that happy face 

That I depend on so? 

Or didn't you know? 

It makes me feel 

Warm all over, warm all over— 

Ev'ry time you smile 

You get me warm al! over. 

Sometimes I feel kind of out in the cold, 

But then I touch your hand 

And I’m home, home again 

And warm all over, warm all over 

Gone are the clouds that used to swarm 
all over 

Please, always let me keep feeling the 
way I do, 

So warm all over 

With a tender love for you. 


(tony has managed a feeble smile 
which vanishes as the DANCE group 
reappears, snatches ROSABELLA away 
and dances her off. Tony searches the 
sky for “Mamma” and finds her .. .) 


tony: See, Mamma? I guess Marie 

was-a right. It’s-a no use for me 
(Brooding he sings) 

Young people gotta dance, dance, dance 

Old people gotta sit dere 

An’ watch, watch, watch, 





Wit’ da make-believe smile in da eye 
Young people gotta live, live, live, 
Old people gotta sit dere an’ die. 


(DANCERS and ROSABELLA dance onstage 
She breaks away from them and pulls 
TONY’s chair upstage. DANCERS grab her 
and swing her around as TONY nods 
and waves to the whirling ROSABELLA 
She is too engrossed in the innocent 
hi-jinks to see that Tony’s smile is 
one of feeble resignation. The lights 
dim as the barn doors close.) 


SCENE IV 


Inside the barn. HERMAN pushes on a 
dolly containing up-ended empty grape 
crates. CLEO has come riding on, seated 
on the dolly behind the crates. On her 
left, at about desk height, is a stack of 
box labels. To her right is a glue pot 


CLEO is wearing a green working smock 
and holds a glue brush in her left hand 
Having pushed the dolly to a point near 
center stage, HERMAN walks over and 
stands behind her 


HERMAN: Now you've got to look out for 
this label glue ‘cause it’s real sticky ol 
stuff. (cLEO’s reaction is one of pleased 
curiosity.) Now first you dip your brush 
over here in the sticky ol’ stuff—(neEr- 
MAN guides her left hand with his, push- 
ing it right across her body toward the 





glue pot. This puts them in what might 
be called a huggy position and cLEo starts 
to enjoy it. HERMAN now helps her dip 
the brush in the pot.)—but don’t forget 
to shake it out like this— (HERMAN illus- 
trates and the shaking process becomes 
very interesting to CLEO. HERMAN hastens 
to explain) You don’t want to get too 
much glue on the brush, (He gives the 
brush and cLEO another few shakes.) 


cLeo: I didn’t quite get that. I think 
you better show me again. 


HERMAN: (Repeating the same business) 
You don’t want to get too much glue 
on the brush. 


cLEO: I’m not very bright. I think you 
better show me slower. 


(His right hand now guides her right 
hand across her body to the left to- 
ward the labels. They are now really 
in quite a clinch. Now they place a 
label on one of the crates in front of 
them.) 

HERMAN: Now you go ’way over and 

grab a label—Then— 


cLEo: (Breathlessly) Yeah 


(Still guiding her hand, he withdraws 
the brush and swabs a crate surface 
three times. This results in a swinging 


amorous development of the clinch.) 


HERMAN: You go mm—mm—mm 





HERMAN: Now you pick up the label. Easy now. 
Look out for that sticky ol’ stuff .. . 
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CLEO: (Repeating the action but with a 
dreamy emphasis) Mm—mm—mm 


HERMAN: Then you put the brush back— 
(He guides the brush to the pot, which 
returns them to their huggy position.) 


cLEO: (Beaming) Yeah, don’t forget to 
put the brush back. 


(HERMAN now guides both her hands 
toward the corners of the label.) 


HERMAN: Now you pick up the label. 
Easy now. Look out for that sticky ol’ 
stuff _. . and you slip it over on the 
crate ... and then you smooth it out 
(He guides her hands in these 
movements.) and now you wipe off all 
the sticky ol’ stuff... (Still guiding her 
hands he does a gentle but candid 
wiping-off job on her bosom. cLeo does 
not know whether to be shocked or 
pleased. So she remains a little of both.) 
. and there you are: “Esposito Ranch.” 
(HERMAN gazes fondly at the legend on 
the label. cieo also gazes.) 


cLeo: God bless our home. 


(HERMAN finally releases her hands 
and crosses behind her toward center 
stage.) 


HERMAN: Now do you want to try it 
alone? 


cteo: (Shaking her head in a slow def- 
inite “No”) Mmm-mm—mm 


(PASQUALE enters from the left feeling 
his pockets for a cigarette and is an- 
noyed at not finding one.) 


HERMAN: Oh, hello, Pasquale 


(PASQUALE stops to feel HERMAN’S pock- 
ets and locates a cigarette pack which 
he extracts while HERMAN stands smil- 
ing complacently. PASQUALE takes the 
last cigarette and throws the crumpled 
pack on the floor. Now snapping his 
fingers he demands a match. HERMAN 
eagerly obliges, strikes it and hands 
it to PASQUALE who lights his cigarette 
and throws the burned match to the 
floor, Now he takes a deep drag from 
the cigarette, which makes him cough. 
He gives HERMAN a resentful look, 
crushes out the cigarette on one of the 
crates and tosses the crumpled butt 
to the floor. Now he crosses to the 
little hinged door, which he opens and 
from behind it he retrieves a dustpan 
and broom which he hands to HERMAN, 
who accepts it pleasantly.) 


PASQUALE: (Indicating the mess on the 
floor) Spazzate! 


HERMAN: Why, sure. 


(PASQUALE exits and HERMAN begins to 
sweep up. CLEO has been watching the 
scene with rising indignation.) 


cLteo: (Mouths silently) I'll be a 
Goddamn son of a bitch! 


HERMAN: Did you say something? 
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cLeo: (Angrily getting up) Herman, 
what’s the matter with you? Don’t you 
ever get mad at anybody? 


HERMAN: No, can’t say that I do, darlin’. 


cLeo: Why do you let that guy push 
you around? 


HERMAN: Nobody’s pushing 


cLeo: But you let everybody push you 
around. Like Pasquale just now. 


HERMAN: He’s not pushing me. I like 
him. (He smiles broadly.) 


cLe0: Ooh! 
(She sits on front of grape crates and 
sings) 

Smile, smile, smile 

That’s all you do is smile 

You tell the whole damn world 

To step right up and take advantage, 


(HERMAN goes behind cLEo as he sings) 


HERMAN: Oh, I don’t mind. 
cie0: You don’t mind! 


HERMAN: I like ev’rybody that I’ve ever 
met, 

I never met anybody that got me upset 

No chip on my shoulder, 

Hate in my heart or green in my eye 

And as I get older I find that more and 
more 

I like ev’rybody. That’s my kind of fun 

And though I strike ev’rybody as 
chump number one 

(cteE0 smiles and reclines a la Cleo- 
patra on the crates.) 

No robber can rob this good natured 
slob 

Of his private sky of blue, 

I like ev’rybody 

And extra ‘specially 

I like you. 

I like you— 

I like you. 


(HERMAN has come around to the edge 
of the dolly and starts pushing it off- 
stage bearing CLEO. CLEO happily takes 
the glue brush from the pot, swabs 
her forehead, and now presses it 
against his, as he wheels her off.) 


(The barn doors part for the next 
scene.) 


SCENE V 


The vineyards. It is an afternoon in 
July. The harvest has been picked and 
we see in the foreground baskets of 
freshly gathered grapes. The wheelchair 
stands, now empty, at center stage. 


Joe enters from the left dressed once 
again for traveling and carrying the 
leather bag. He scans the horizon as he 
slowly crosses the stage. When he 
reaches the wheelchair, he gives it a 
farewell look, and then once more gaz- 
ing off into the distance, he slowly exits 
to the right. 


A moment later CLEO and ROSABELLA en- 
ter from left. ROSABELLA is wearing the 
wedding shawl. cLEo walks over to the 
wheelchair and gaily spins it around. 


cLeO: Isn't it wonderful? The doctor’s 
got him on his feet teaching him to walk 
again 


(ROSABELLA sits disconsolately in the 
wheelchair.) 


ROSABELLA: I wish he'd teach him to 
walk toward me 


cLEO: (Sitting on arm of wheelchair) 
What's the matter with you, honey? 


ROSABELLA: Oh nothing—nothing at all, 
it’s just that—Cleo 


cLe0o: What is it? 


ROSABELLA: (Sings) I love him, I love 
him, 

But he treats me like a baby 

He doesn't seem to understand. 

I love him, and he treats me like a kid 


cLeo: (Sings) I know how it is, don't 
tell me 

I know how it is! 

All that modesty and shyness at the 
Start 

Kind of worked their way into your 
little heart 


ROSABELLA: He doesn't act like we're 
married or anything. He’s my husband, 
isn’t he? 


cieo: (Sings) I know how it is, don’t 
tell me 

I know how it is! 

All his bashful ways that seemed so 
very right, 

They turned out to be the things you've 
got to fight 


ROSABELLA: (Sings) I love him, yes, I 
love the way he looks 
and smells and feels— 


(CLEO sees something offstage.) 


cLeo: (Sings) Don't tell me, kid, tell 

him 

Tell him exactly how! 

And like they say in a musical comedy- 
(She gestures dramatically, as she 
says:) 

Here he come now! 


(ROSABELLA gets up out of the wheel- 
chair. Simultaneously voc enters walk- 
ing backwards and talking into the 
wings.) 


poc: Easy now. You're doing fine. Soon 
you'll be walking good as new 


(tony has entered, limping badly, di- 
rectly behind poc. He has a sling 
around his neck but his arms are 
free, and he is using a cane. There is 
a cast on one of his feet.) 


tony: Ah, what’s-a use to walk? 


poc: Now easy, Tony. Don’t give 
You're doin’ fine 
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Tony: (Disgustedly) Ah, lemme sit 
down 
(tony collapses into the wheelchair 
cLeO takes poc by the arm and walks 
him offstage.) 
Ah, what’s-a use to walk? I ain’t goin’ 
no place 
(ROSABELLA remains somewhat upstage 
and to the left of tony. She has an at- 
titude of determination as she looks 
at him. Tony turns to speak to her and 
notices this.) 


Hey, Rosabella, what’s-a matter? You 
look at me like-a you was— 


(ROSABELLA violently tears off the 
shawl and throws it to the ground 
Then with steady determination, ad- 
vances on TONY.) 


ROSABELLA: (Sings) I love you. I love 
you 


TONY: (Patting her hand) 'At’s-a nice. 


(She angrily takes her hand away 
and continues singing) 


ROSABELLA: And you treat me like a 
baby 
You just don’t seem to understand. 


tony: What, Rosabella, what? 


(ROSABELLA swings TONY’s wheelchair 
around and stands in front of him 
She takes his hand as she sings) 


ROSABELLA: Like a woman loves a man 
That’s how I love you 


Tony: (Sings) Rosabella, nunja say 
what you no mean 


ROSABELLA: Like a woman needs a man 
Darling, I need you. 


TONY: Ma, omma old enough to be you 
papa 
(ROSABELLA puls ToNY roughly out of 
his chair.) 


ROSABELLA: (Sings) I'm no baby 
I know what I want, 

I want holding you 

Very close to me 

Just as close to me 

As I possibly can 


(They are now standing in a semi- 
clinch. Once on his feet, TONY seems 
to have lost his awkwardness. They 


sing.) 
TONY: Rosabella 


ROSABELLA: Not like a child 
But like a woman holds a man. 
That's how I'll hold you 
Wouldn't blame you if you ran 
Now that I've told you 


Tony: Carissima 


ROSABELLA: I’m no baby. I know what 
I know, 

And I know it’s my plan 
t to love you 


Like a woman loves a wonderful man 








(tony is overjoyed. He throws away 
his cane and stands behind chair. 
ROSABELLA has sat down in the chair 
and she turns her body around so that 
she is facing TONY upstage.) 


TONY: Rosabella, 
Rosabella! 


(Then spoken with great joy) 


Quanto sono contento! Cosa ti posso 
dire? Tu mi stai a cuore! What can I 
say? What can I say? 
(Sings) 
My heart he’s so full of you, 
So full of you, 
He’s got no room 
For anyt’ing more in dere. 


(tony walks around to her and takes 
her hand as they sing) 


(ROSABELLA sings simultaneously with 
TONY) 


ROSABELLA: My heart is so full of you, 
So full of you 


There is no room 
For anything more. 


What other wish can I wish? 
What other plan can I plan? 
What other dream can I dream? 
And what for? 

Whatever for? 


(TONY sings simultaneously with RosA- 
BELLA) 


Tony: Rosabella, you 
make me a man— 
crazy like fire! 
Crazy wit’ love! 
Crazy wit’ love! 

Ah, sono contento 
Sono contento! 

Tu mi stai a cuore! 


(They hold each other close.) 


BOTH: When my heart is so full of you, 
So full of you, 

There is no room, 

No room in my heart 

For anything more. 


Tony: (Coming out of the clinch) Car- 
issima! I wanna tell everybody. Every- 
body in da whole beautiful world! To- 
night we give-a big party. Da Sposalizio! 
Everybody was-a miss da Sposalizio 
ficause I was-a have accidente. Now, 
tonight, we gonna have it. (TONY goes 
upstage as ROSABELLA runs left to re- 
trieve his cane.) Then.omma gonna get 
up an’ make a speech. A speech like-a 
dis: Ladies an’ gentlemen, omma t’row-a 
dis party today to make big announce- 
ment! 

(ROSABELLA has retrieved the cane and 

now comes to his side as he proudly 


sings) 
My wife, 
She’s-a love me now! 


(Sings) What other wish 


can I wish? 


ROSABELLA 









(TONY and ROSABELLA start walking 
downstage as they sing) 


tony: My wife, she’s-a love me now. 
ROSABELLA: What other plan can I plan? 
tony: My wife she’s-a fall in love 


ROSABELLA: What other dream can I 
dream? 


TONY: —wit’ me! 


ROSABELLA: —And what for, whatever 
for? When— 


BOTH: My heart is so full of you, 
So full of you 


ROSABELLA: There is no room 


tony: Now my young, new heart ain’t 
got no more room, 


ROSABELLA: No room in my heart 
BOTH: For anything more. 


(THEY embrace passionately. TONY sees 
someone offstage. A few WORKERS 
enter happily.) 


Tony: (Shouting) Hey, paesan! We 
gonna have big party tonight! Tell 
everybody come. We gonna have da 
Sposalizio! 


WORKER: (Calling off) Wow! Hey, Fred! 
They’re throwing the party! 


(More WORKERS and NEIGHBORS start 
coming in from either direction.) 


WOMAN: Did you hear that? Tony and 
Rosabella’s party! 


YOUNG MAN: They’re finally going to 
have the big feed! 


MOTHER: Alice! Get somebody to mind 


the kid! 


MAN: (Shouting to Tony) Hey, Tony, 
you're a great guy! Thanks for the 
invite! 


ANOTHER MAN: Atta boy, Esposito! 


YOUNG MAN: What a night this is gonna 
be! Anybody feel like dancing? 


FIRST GIRL DANCER: Yeah! 
SECOND GIRL DANCER: Hooray! Let’s go! 
THIRD GIRL DANCER: Come on, Rosabella! 


(The scene fills with worKeRs and 
NEIGHBORS and there begins a festive 
sort of hoe-down to which Tony and 
ROSABELLA contribute, Tony wheeling 
himself in the chair through the in- 
tricate formations with great gaiety.) 


HOEDOWN CALLER: Grab your partners 
and let them fall where they may! 


(The dance features various stunts of 
a rough bucolic nature. One of these 
involves tossing young ladies high in 
the air, catching them and whirling 
them around. The strong young farm 
hands toss the first girl up, to the 
wild applause of the gathered crowd 
Then the second girl. Finally, is is 
ROSABELLA’S turn. She is lifted high in 
the air for the toss. We notice that 
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she seems uncomfortable and dizzy 
Just before she is to be tossed, she 
collapses and falls lifelessly toward 
the ground. One of the farm boys 
catches her just in time. There is a 
shocked silence. TONY wheels over in 
alarm.) 


TONY: Rosabella! What’s-a matter? You 
get hurt! (ROSABELLA is coming to.) 


cLEO: (Calling offstage) Doc! Oh, Doc! 
(The poc appears.) Doc! She almost 
fainted. 


poc: Better come with me, young lady, 
and let’s have a look at you. (poc helps 
ROSABELLA to her feet and leads her off. 
They are followed by cLEo.) 


Tony: (Angrily to the group of WORKERS) 
Hey! What’s-a matter! Too much rough- 
house! You hurt my Rosabella! You 
make-a my Rosabella sick! Se sei un 
stupido cavallone non tentare di fare 
troppo il furbone. (Still furious) ’At’s-a 
mean—if you big clumsy farm horse— 
nunja try jump around like li'l circus 
pony! 

(Some of the WORKERS ease away 

sheepishly.) 


FIRST WORKER: We're sorry, Tony 


SECOND WORKER: We were only playing, 
Tony. Just having fun. 


THIRD WORKER: I’m sorry, Tony 


Tony: (Still seemingly angry) Andate a 
lavarci e ci vediamo stassera a la festa 
(Now he breaks into a smile.) ’At’s-a 
mean go tell Joe give you half-day off 
Wash-a you hands an’ face an’ come to 
da party tonight. 


THIRD WORKER: Thanks, Tony. (The re- 
maining Group smiles in relief as they 
exit.) 


tony: (Calling off) Doc! Oh, Doc! My 
Rosabelia she get hurt? Huh? (poc re- 
enters slowly and thoughtfully.) 


poc: (He speaks hesitantly) Just a little 
dizzy from all the excitement. 


Tony: Dizzy! My Rosabella she dizzy, 
huh? Ma she’s-a okay, huh, Doc? 


poc: (Evasively) Just dizzy. 


tony: (Getting out of the wheelchair) 
She’s-a no gotta have medicine? (poc 
crosses toward the left, shaking his 
head. tony is following voc.) I tell my 
Rosabella take it easy, huh, Doc? 


poc: (Absently) Yes. Sure. (poc ob- 
serves that Tony is standing, leaning on 
his cane. Pointedly, with a sense of 
warning) You'd better sit down. 


tony: (Laughing confidently) Oh, no, 
Doc. Look-a me, omma no gonna sit 
down no more. (tony does a little limp- 
ing dance.) Tonight omma gonna dance 
(Tony starts dancing off. voc, alarmed at 
his daring, follows him.) 


(They exit. A moment later ROSABELLA 
enters slowly from the right. sHE is 
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numb with distraction. cLEo enters be- 
hind her, with great concern. THEY 
stop near the wheelchair.) 


ROSABELLA: What am I going to do? 
Cleo, what am I going to do? 


cteo: (Lost) I don’t know how it is. 
Don’t ask me. 


ROSABELLA: A baby! 


cteo: I don’t know how it is. I just 
don’t know. 


ROSABELLA: Oh my God, a baby. 


(cCLEO silences ROSABELLA with a ges- 
ture as TONY re-enters still doing his 
happy limping dance. As cLeo helps 
him to his chair, he sees ROSABELLA 
but does not notice her mood.) 


Tony: Rosabella, you feel better now, 
huh? Da Doc says you take it easy, 
(He wheels toward her.)—so you go in 
da house an’ rest so you feel good for 
da party tonight. 


(ROSABELLA comes slowly toward TONY, 
then crosses behind his chair and 
stops. CLEO has gone further to the 
right and watches apprehensively.) 


Ah, omma don’ know, when omma look 
on my beautiful wife, omma so happy 
omma t’ink omma gonna bust! 


(Now seeing that ROSABELLA wants to 
tell Tony something, CLEO impetuously 
runs to her and hurries her out of the 
scene before she can speak. TONY is 
oblivious to their exit.) 


Omma don’ know why omma so lucky 
fella. (He wheels the chair downstage 
He heaves a sigh of happy contentment 
and then looks up once more toward 
“Mamma.” He smiles with self-satis- 
faction as he sings) 


Mamma, Mamma, up in Heaven, 

How you like my girl? 

How you like da simpatica smile on da 
face. 

Mamma, da face? 

Like da sun, she’-a light up my place. 

Mamma, Mamma, up in Heaven, 

How you like you dumb, funny-lookin’ 
boy? 

He was wait-a so long, 

He’s-a find-a such joy, 

He’s-a find-a such joy 

In Palermo, Mamma, 

When I was a young man, 

In Palermo, Mamma 

You was used to say, 

“Bring home nice young lady, Tony, 

Bring home nice young lady.” 

Look, Mamma, she’s here. 


(He gets up forcefully from the 
wheelchair.) 


She’s here today! 

An’ I'm feel-a so young 

An’ I'm feel-a so strong 

An’ I'm feel-a so smart! 

Tell-a me, Mamma, Mamma, up in 
Heaven 


How ya like-a my sweetheart? 
How ya like-a my sweetheart? 


(The lights dim out.) 
CURTAIN 


ACT THREE 


PRELUDE 


PASQUALE.dressed in his cook’s hat and 
apron, enters excitedly through the cen- 
ter of the show curtain and addresses 
members of the audience now return- 
ing from the intermission, urging them 
with eloquent gestures to hurry and 
take their seats. 
PASQUALE: Eh! Signore! Signori! Venite 
tutti e! Venite dentro. La festa e pronta! 
(GIUSEPPE enters and takes position 
halfway left of PASQUALE.) 


GIUSEPPE: Venite tutti e sedetevi! 


(ciccio enters and takes similar posi- 
tion right of PASQUALE.) 


ciccio: Veini qua! Vieni qua! Eh! Pae- 
san! Senti la musica! 


PASQUALE: Presto! Presto! 


cruserpre: Corpo di bacco! Che bella 


festa! Hurry ‘em up! Hurry ‘em up! 

PASQUALE: Guarda ch abbiamo! 
(They sing.) 

La frutta! 


crusepre: La frutta! 


PASQUALE 


ciccio: La frutta! 
PASQUALE: La torta! 
Grusepre: La torta! 
ciccio: La torta! 


ALL: Abbondanza, abbondanza, 
abbondanza 
P’ogni panza! 
Abbondanza, abbondanza, abbondanza 
P’ogni panza! 
(They speak) 
PASQUALE: Venite! 
ciccio: Cos’ aspetti! 
GIUSEPPE: Misica e ballo! Ballo! Ballo! 
ciccio: Venite! 


PASQUALE: Guarda che abbiamo! 


(They have been excitedly running 
back and forth across stage in front 
of the curtain beckoning for the last 
stragglers to take their seats. Again 
they sing) 


PASQUALE: I fiori! 
ciusepPe: I fiori! 
ciccro: I fiori! 
PASQUALE: Formaggio 
GIUSEPPE: Formaggio 


ciccio: Formaggio. 
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ALL: Abbondanza, abbondanza, 
abbondanza, 

Pien di fragranza! 

Abbondanza, abbondanza, abbondanza 

Pien di fragranza! 


(They speak) 


Giusepre: Corpo di bacco! Che bella 
festa! 


PASQUALE: Presto! Presto! 


ciccio: Venite dentro! Venite tutte e 
sedetevi! 


crusepre: Eh! What’s-a matter for you? 
Hurry ’em up! Sit down! The party! 


PASQUALE: Guarda che abbiamo! 


(With a gesture they command the 
house light to go down as they sing) 


PASQUALE: La luce! 
GruseprPe: La luce! 
ciccto: La luce! 
PASQUALE: Andiamo! 
crusepre: Andiamo! 
ciccio: Andiamo! 


(At this point they wave the show 


curtain to go up.) 


aLL: Abbondanza, abbondanza, 
abbondanza, 

Che stravaganza! 

Abbondanza, abbondanza, abbondanza, 

Che stravaganza! 


(They fade into the first scene ) 


SCENE I 


Nightfall an hour later. We are inside 
Tony's barn, a section of which con- 
tains the huge wine vats, stored cheeses 
etc 


Upstage there is a wide aparture which 
allows us to see through the barn into 
a golden twilight sky. A crowd has al- 
ready gathered in the barn, most of 
them seated on the saw horses, on the 
floor or on kegs or boxes. They are con- 
versing animatedly 


HERMAN is present, smiling as usual. A 
group of the BOYS, with PASQUALE as 
ringleader, surround HERMAN and quick- 
ly tie his arms to his sides with the 
string of electric bulbs which formerly 
spelled out “Welcome Rosabella.” When 
they have tied him up securely, they 
put a basket over his head and having 
accomplished this practical joke, the en- 
tire crowb disperses leaving HERMAN to 
stagger helplessly around the barn 


bumping into things 


HERMAN: (Pleading, but good-natured) 
Fellas? Hey, fellas. 


(cLeEO enters furtively. She is dressed 
for travel and is carrying two suit- 
cases, one is hers and the other is 
ROSABELLA’S. She puts them down as 


she sees HERMAN.) 


Hey, fellas! 


(She comes over and lifts the wicker 
basket off his head.) 


Hi, sweetheart. Look what happened to 
me! (He turns around to show her how 
he is tied up.) 


cLeo: Shhh! (She now returns to the 
suitcases and hides them behind a pile 
of bores. He notices the luggage.) 


HERMAN: Hey! Where you goin’? 


cLteo: Shhh! (She crosses stage to saw 
horse center. She sits down side saddle 
and pulls HERMAN to her and sings 
tenderly) 


Supposin’ I should have to say 
good-bye, darlin’, 
What would you say, darlin’? 


HERMAN: (Sings) I'd say good-bye, 
darlin’ 


cLeo: (Sings impatiently) That’s not 
what I mean! 


(Softly now) 


Supposin’ I just packed my bag and 
went, darlin’, 


How would you feel, darlin’? 


HERMAN: (Sings) I'd feel content! 
cLeo: (Irritated, sings) Content? 


HERMAN: (Sings) Content that you'd be 
back pretty soon 
From wherever it was you went 


(She pulls him close to her with 
force, Annoyed.) 


cLeo: (Sings) I'm gonna give you one 
more chance 


(Softly again) 


I may be leavin’ in a little while, 
darlin’, 


How can you smile, darlin’? 


HERMAN: (Sings) Smilin’s my style, 
darlin’ 


(cLEO, at the end of her patience, 
picks up the wicker basket and plops 
it over his head in disgust. He now 
sings from under basket) 


(HERMAN sings simultaneously with 
CLEO ) 


I like ev’rybody 
TI at I've ever met, 
I never met anybody 


That got me upset. 


No chip on my shoulder, 
Hate in my heart, 
Or green in my eye. 


And as I get older 

I find that more and more 
I like ev’rybody— 

That's my kind of fun. 


And tho’ I strike ev’rybody 
As chump number one, 

No robber can rob 

This good-natured slob 

Of his private sky of blue 












(CLEO sings simultaneously with 
HERMAN) 


cLeo: Ooh! (Sings) Smile, smile, smile, 
That’s all you do is smile, 

You wouldn’t shed one tear 

If I went miles, miles, miles 

From here 


Good-bye, 
Farewell, 
So long, 
We're through! 
I'm tired— 
of watching you. 
Smile, smile, smile, 
That’s all you do is smile. 


You don’t get mad or sad, 

Or just feel bad to hear me say, 

Good-bye, 

Farewell, 

So long—we’re through! 
(cLEO lifts, the basket from his head 
He is still smiling. She clamps it down 
again, and pushes him offstage.) 


HERMAN: I like ev’rybody, 
And extra specially I like you 


(cLEO walks dejectedly back to center 
of stage and sits down on a box, 
singing plaintively) 


cLeo: And extra ’specially I like you 


(The WORKERS and NEIGHBORS come 
piling into the scene again full of 
horseplay and jocularity. tony, lean- 
ing on his cane, limps amiably into the 
scene and is greeted by everyone. He 
is helped to a packing case where he 
sits. He is in shirt sleeves, carrying 
his jacket which he now places on a 
wooden saw horse next to him. cLEO 
has beat a retreat at the sight of 
Tony. The crown is babbling, danc- 
ing, climbing over the vats, and hav- 
ing a general good time, as poc enters 


the scene.) 


poc: Folks! (The babble subsides some- 
what.) Folks! (The crown is now quiet.) 
Before the party begins, I’ve got a little 
suggestion to make. Tony and Rosa- 
bella haven’t had a minute together all 
day, and it’s his first time out of the 
wheelchair up and around. It’s really 
like the beginning of thir honeymoon 
together and as I said, before you 
folks start trampling all over their 
house, drinking their wine, singing loud 
songs in their ears and keeping them up 
late why don’t we all kinda take 
a walk down to Clancy’s Bar and give 
them a little time alone together? 
(There is murmured agreement from 
the crowb, most of which has now 
formed a group among the wine vats 
upstage of TONY and voc.) Just the two 
of them. I think they'd like that. I think 
they need to be alone right now. It’s 
that kind of night. A beautiful night 
You can hear it in the air 


poc: (Sings) All nature seems to know 
There are two lovers tonight, 





There are two lovers tonight, 
hereabouts. 

All nature seems to know 

And sing her song, 

Her tender song 

That all is well 

And all is right. Listen! 

Do you hear what I hear? 


ENSEMBLE: 

I hear? 

Song of a summer night, 

Song of a summer night, 

Song of a thousand voices 

Full of a rare delight, 

I hear it in the air 

It’s a kind of lovers’ music! 

Kind of musié for the happy, happy 

pair. 

Listen! Listen to the 

Song of the cricket call 

Song of the lazy breeze 

Song of a blossom falling 

Down from the ’cacia trees 

I hear it ev’rywhere 

It’s a kind of lovers’ music 

Kind of music for the happy lovers. 

Listen, listen to it. 

(CLEO and ROSABELLA enter slowly.) 

Look! Here comes the blushing 

blushing bride 

Ah, look! Here comes the happy, happy 

groom. 

Ah! 

(DOC urges ROSABELLA toward TONY as 
cLEo lingers at the side.) 

Let’s all leave them standing side by 

side 

Ah, yes, they wanna be alone, 

They wanna be alone, alone, alone. 
(The crown begins retreating into the 
barn.) 

Leave ’em alone, alone, alone. 

Leave ’em alone to hear the 

Song of a summer night! 

Song of a summer night! 

Song of a thousand voices. 

Full of a rare delight. 

I hear it in the air! 

It’s a kind of lovers’ music 

Kind of music for the happy, happy 

pair. 
(TONY and ROSABELLA are now stand- 
ing almost in complete darkness as 
ENSEMBLE and poc move slowly back- 
wards. CLEO exits.) 

Softly, gently playing, 

Leave them, let’s leave them. 

Leave them, let’s leave them— 

There! 

(poc and others gently pull the barn 
doors shut. TONY and ROSABELLA are 
alone together. TONY 
traveling clothes.) 


(Sings) Do you hear what 


notices her 


tony: Carissima! What’s-a matter you 
ain’t dressed for da party? 


ROSABELLA: Tony . 
be at any party. 


. . I'm not going to 


“pony: What? (He laughs.) 


ROSABELLA: Tony, listen to me. I’ve got 
to tell you something. Something 


50 


terrible. (She goes to a packing case and 
sits down.) 


tony: Nunja tell me not’ing terrible, 
Rosabella. 


ROSABELLA: I’m 
leaving here. 


. going away. I’m 


tony: (Incredulous) You go ‘way? 


ROSABELLA: When I tell you what hap- 
pened, it’s going to hurt you something 
awful. 


tony: What Resabella? Where you go? 


ROSABELLA: When I tell you the truth 
you'll throw me out anyhow. 


tony: Da trut’? What’s-a 


What’s-a happen? 


matter? 


ROSABELLA: (After a deadly pause) Tony 
... I'm gonna .. . have a baby. 


(There is a silence during which 
TONY only half believes what he has 
heard, At the same time, if he has 
indeed heard it, he realizes that he 
couldn’t possibly be the father.) 


tony: (Deadly) Cos’ hai detto? 


ROSABELLA: I’m gonna have a baby. I 
had to tell you the truth. I just had to. 


I guess I could have just run away, 
Sat Es 54 


Tony: (Interrupting with a wild shout) 
Who? (He now grabs her right shoulder 
Louder) Who? 


ROSABELLA: (After a silence) Joe. 


(tony is shaken. He loses his bal- 
ance from the shock and staggers 


backward.) 
tony: Joe! Dio! Dio mio! 


ROSABELLA: It just happened, that’s all 
It was ... crazy. 


tony: (Full of wrath) You been Joe's 
woman! 


ROSABELLA: It was crazy. 
tony: You been goin’ in da bed wit’ Joe! 


ROSABELLA: (Interrupting) I swear I 
haven't even spoken alone to Joe since 
that night. 


tony: What night? 


ROSABELLA: (After a pause, ashamed) 
Our wedding night. The night I came 
here. 


tony: (Raising his cane to hit her) 
Goddamn you! (He hesitates, unable to 
strike her, and in his frustration stomps 
over to the wooden saw-horse at center 
and knocks it over with his cane 
Deadly) Get out! 


(ROSABELLA gets up slowly. She takes 
the amethyst tie pin from the lapel of 
her coat and walks toward the over- 
turned wooden saw-horse.) 


ROSABELLA: (Meekly) Here’s the tie pin 
back, (She stoops to pin it on to the 
coat.) When you left it for me, it mean’t 
you kind of trusted me. I wasn’t worth 


it. (She gets up and walks to where her 
suitcase has been hidden The anguished 
Tony stands rigid and speechless facing 
away from her. She comes back with 
the suitcase and starts to walk past him.) 


ROSABELLA: (Sings) Please—let me tell 
you that I love you, 

Just one more time before I go 

Please let me tell you that I love you, 

‘Cause it happens to be so. 

How I hurt you! And how you must 
hate me! 

I know, oh God, I know. 

But let me tell you that I love you. 

That’s all—and now—I'll go. 


(Tony has not moved. ROSABELLA sadly 
exits to the right. A moment later 
CLEO enters from the left, picks up her 
suitcase and crosses following Rosa- 
BELLA’sS exit. TONY remains in an abyss 
of gloom, PASQUALE enters from the 
left. One look at tony tells him that 
something is wrong.) 


PASQUALE: Ma che c’e’? Cos’ e’ successo? 
Sei pallido come un morto! 


tony: (Grimly) Pasquale. Tell Joe 
get off my property! Digli d’ allontanarsi 
subito! 


PASQUALE: (Bewildered) Joe? Che cosa? 


tony: (More forcefully) Tell Joe get da 
hell off my land, off my ranch. Digli d’ 
allontarsi. Subito! 


PASQUALE: Ma .. . Joe he’s-a go! 


Tony: (Puzzled) He’s-a go? 
PASQUALE: Omma see Joe. Downtown. 
Tony: Downtown? 


PASQUALE: He was-a wait around da 
station for da train 


Tony: Now? 


PASQUALE wit’ da valigia . an’ 
cioccolata! Big fancy box-a cioccolata 


candy! 


Tony: (Seizing PASQUALE) Wit’ da val- 
igia? Da travel bag?—Adesso? Now? 


PASQUALE: Proprio! Adesso! 
Tony: (Fuming) She tol’ me goddam lie! 
PASQUALE: (Frightened) Bada! Padrone! 


tony: (More forcefully) Dammela! Gim- 
me da pistola! 


PASQUALE: (Trying to retreat) No! Cosa 
vuoi fare? Padrone! (tony grabs the 
pistol from pasquate’s holster, takes 
the jacket from the floor and puts the 
pistol in its pocket. rony has now crossed 
to the right, his cane in one hand and 
the jacket over the other arm. Plain- 
tively) Ma, dimmi cos’ e’ successo! 


TONY: (Muttering as he exits) You wait, 
quel bestia . and you son-a-bitch I 
gonna catch up wit’ you an’ you gonna 
die! (He limps off right while PASQUALE 
shouts off wildly to the left.) 


PASQUALE: Signorina! Signorina Marie! 
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(PASQUALE runs offstage in great ex- 
citement. As he does so, the barn 
doors open for .. .) 


SCENE II 


The Napa depot a little later. Down- 
stage to the left we see the back end of 
a rickety bus bearing the legened 
“Napa-San Francisco”. Surrounding the 
bus are various pieces of luggage ready 
to be piled on the racks on its top. To 
the right, is the edge of the station 
building, and in the background we see 
the long shed-covered station platform 
itself against an ominous night sky. A 
station hand is standing on a pile of 
boxes at center waving a lantern, while 
a brakeman appears and carries away 
a packing case from the foreground. 


JOE appears with a young lady of the 
neighborhood hanging on to his arm 
Under his other arm he carries a large 
fancy box of gift candy. aL, CLEM and 
TAKE follow behind joe, who dismisses 
the young lady with a cool farewell 
Now he turns to the boys 


AL: So you're finally gettin’ out of town 
Huh, Joey? 


ctem: Yeah. Guess you've had enough 
of those Fresno Beauties 


JAKE: You been here almost a year 


yore: (Sings) I've been too long in one 
place 

And it’s time to go 

Time to go 

ctem: Where you gonna go? 


soe: (Dreamily) Santa Fe. Santa Fe, 
New Mexico 


ctem: Santa Fe! 


Joe: (Sings) Will ya tell Tony and 
Rosabella 

Goodbye, for me? 

Tell ‘em good-bye for me 

Tell ‘em it smelled like the day 

I ought to be on my lonesome way 

And will you tell 


BRAKEMAN re-appears.) 
BRAKEMAN: All aboard! 
ror: (Sings)—Tony and Rosabella 
goodbye 
cLtem: Sure. (The other boys nod.) 
Jor: This is for them. (He hands the 
box of candy to CLEM.) 
ctem: Hey! It’s candy for the party! 
soe: (Sings) Tell ‘em 
Good-bye for me 
(He waves good-bye and leaves for 
the train.) 
CLEM, JAKE, AL: (Waving good-bye, sing) 
So long, Joey. So long Joe 
So long, so long, so long, so long, so 
long 
(The soys exit, waving after Jor. The 
BUS DRIVER appears from behind the 





bus as CLEO and ROSABELLA enter. CLEO 
takes ROSABELLA’s suitcase along with 
hers to him, setting both bags down 
among the assorted luggage.) 


cLeo: Two for San Francisco, please 


(cLEO and the BUS DRIVER go through 
the business of purchasing tickets and 
making change, while ROSABELLA re- 
mains at center stage, her face the 
picture of sadness and shame.) 


BUS DRIVER: Bus leaves in about ten min- 
utes, ma’am 

cLEO: (Returning to ROSABELLA) Go on, 
honey. Get in the bus. Get in the bus 
and wait for me. (She urges her toward 
the bus.) I’ve got to find Herman and 
say good-bye. Go on, honey. Please. 


(ROSABELLA exits into the bus, while 
CLEO addresses CLEM, AL and JAKE, 
who have re-entered from the right.) 


Oh, fellers. Have you seen Herman? 
Boys: No, ma’am. Not this evenin’ 
cLeEM: He may be with Doc and the 
folks over to Clancy’s. (He points.) 


cLteo: Oh, Thanks (Now calling) Her- 


man! Herman! 


(CLEO exits in the direction of Clancy’s 
The three Boys now sit down on the 
bench alonside the station. TONY enters 
from the right. He is terribly worn 
out and even with the help of the 
cane he has difficulty walking, but 
there is great tension in his bearing 
and his left hand grips the pocket into 
which we saw him put the pistol.) 


cLem: (Spotting him) There’s the boss 
Look 

JAKE: Hey, what's the matter with him? 
AL: Wonder what he’s doin’ way down 
here? 

Tony: (Exhausted, but full of poisonous 
energy) Where’s-a Joe? 

JAKE: Joe just left town. 

AL: Just a minute ago. 

cLem: Just went off on the southbound 
train 


(TONY impulsively starts as if to pur- 
sue the train, Then he stops and turns 
to the boys searchingly.) 


tony: Who else was-a go? 


(The soys look at each other and 
shrug.) 


cLEM: We didn’t see nobody else but 
Joe 


AL: Say, Boss, Joe left you and the 
missus a message. 


Tony: Me an’ da missus? 


JAKE: Yeah. He said to tell you good- 
bye for him. 


cLem: He said it smelled like the time 
he ought to be on his lonesome way 


aL: That’s the way he told us. 









cLtEM: (Offering the box of candy) He 
left this for the both of you. 


(TONY, puzzled, retreats from the 
proffered candy bor.) 


AL: (Concerned) Hey, Boss. What’s the 
matter? 


JAKE: What are you doin’ on your feet 
way down here away from the house? 


cLEM: (Offering the box of candy again) 
Boss! Don’t you want the candy? 


TONY: (He waves it away.) We don’ eat 
dat kinda candy. 


(The sors look at each other and 
shrug. One motions the others to leave 
Tony alone, and they retreat upstage 
right.) 


(TONY recognizes ROSABELLA’S suitcase 
on the ground behind the bus. Slowly 
and painfully he climbs up behind the 
bus and lcoks through its back win- 
dow, and for an intent moment, 
peers.) 


(Then, climbing down, he lurches an- 
grily forward toward the train station 
Realizing the futility of any pursuit of 
Joe, he collapses wearily on a crate 
where he remains in piteous silence, 
thinking over the events of the past 
The POSTMAN and poc have entered, 
and from the shadows behind Tony, 
observe his desolate manner. Other 
TOWNSPEOPLE gather with them in the 
background and watch Tony for a mo- 
ment, expressing curiosity and con- 
cern. Soon the POSTMAN and poc gently 
shoo the TOWNSPEOPLE out of the scene 
and exit along with the last of them 
with the kindly purpose of leaving 
TONY with his thoughts. Presently the 
gloomy resignation on ToNyY’s face 


gives way to a look of realization.) 


Tony: (Sings) She ain’t got no place to 
go 
No money, no food to eat. 
Soon she gonna have da baby in da 
street 
In da street. 
(Suddenly a conviction) 
It’s no good, it’s no good! 
It’s wrong! 
(He gets up and falls back on the 
chest.) 
I don’ care what she was-a do! 
She maybe gon’ die—alone 
An’ me too! 
(With growing determination he 
speaks) 
She could-a run away an’ tell me not’- 
ing (Reflecting) She could-a just run 
away an’ let me feel like a no-good, 
ugly old wop 
(With determination he sings) 
It’s no good, it’s no good! 
It’s wrong! 
(Now he sits up straighter, head high, 
with a certain nobility.) 
She gonna come home wit’ me 
She gonna come home wit’ me 


My Rosabella. (The following is a counter-melodic tony: No! In da head omma no smart, 
She gonna come home again wit’ me! trio.) ma, in da heart, Marie, in da heart! 
She gonna come home wit’ me, 
She gonna come home wit’ me 
My Rosabella. MARIE: Nobody’s ever gonna love you 
She gonna come home again wit’ me. like I love you. 


cLeo: He’s all you’ve got— (With sudden desperation, MARIE 
snatches the cane from Tony's hand 
retreats with it. TONY totters and al- 


most falls but cLeo catches him. Now 
(MARIE enters. She looks at bus and cLe0: —And you don’t want to lose him, both face MARIE.) 


then to TONY.) tony: She gonna come home wit’ me tony: (Calm, powerful) Gimme my 


MARIE: (Sings) Tony, Tony, maRIE: Nobody’s ever gonna have in cane. 
I don’t know what’s been going on. the heart 

But whatever’s been going on, What’s in my heart. 
Please, please, please— ; ; Gimme my cane, Marie. 
Let her go if she wants to go, CLEO: —But he’s wise to you now. 
Let her go if she wants to go! He’s got your number, sister. 


(TONY rises despite the pain and faces tony: My Rosabella, my Rosabella, now! cuzo: (Deadly earnest) Give him his 


cane! 
maniE coldly as she pleads:) (He turns toward the bus using his 
Remember, 


As MARIE refuses. CLEO leaves TONY 
: cane, which he holds in his left hand.) soma 
Nobody’s ever gonna love you like I to lunge at marie. The two WOMEN 


love you. MARIE: Nobody’s ever gonna love you 
like I love you, 


(marie backs away a step.) 


(MARIE stands there.) 


struggle violently for the cane. PAS- 
x QUALE enters and watches the scene 

tony: She gonna come home wit’ me, 
My Rosabella. cLro: He’s all you've got as cLeO finally grabs the cane and 
Z But you don’t stand a chance any more. quickly hands it to the staggering 
: . TONY, who now uses it to walk off be- 


hind the bus. The enraged MARIE ad- 


MARIE: Nobody’s ever gonna have in 
the heart— tony: She gonna come home 
What’s in my heart. My Rosabella 


vances on CLEO and the fight continues 
(cLEO has entered and observes what cLEo: My Rosabella! featuring hair-pulling, biting and 


is going on between MARIE and TONY.) MARIE screaming. PASQUALE steps in to sep- 


—Worry like I worry, 


. ' arate the two tigresses and manages to 
tony: My Rosabella, now! Bother like me 


push them apart. A glance toward the 
MARIE: Nobody’s ever gonna love you (The last syllable of each of the last bus tells mare that she is defeated 


like I love you, three lines are delivered in unison.) and she exits in tears. But cLEeo is 
Worry like I worry, (A 
Bother like I bother. starts to help tony walk toward the shoved a little too roughly by pas- 


tony: She gonna come home, my bus. MARIE stands in their way, and QUALE. ) 
Rosabella! sings with venom) (neaman 


short moment of silence. cLEO sprawled on the ground, having been 


has entered during the 


(cLEO is now close to them. She turns MARIE: You ain't young no more struggle and sees the push PASQUALE 
in neal d 1 ; has given cieo leaving her sprawled 
O MARIE and sings accusingly) tony: (With pride) No 


on the ground. HERMAN’s usual smiling 


cLEO: He’s all you've got MARIE: And you ain't good lookin’! face has an unusually dark and angry 


And you don’t want to lose him, 
But he’s wise to you now. 
He’s got your number. MARIE: And you ain’t smart! 


Tony: No! expression. He runs to PASQUALE and 
hauls off and slugs him. PASQUALE falls 
to the ground. HERMAN stands over 
him threateningly as PASQUALE beats 
a dazed and frightened retreat.) 


(With growing wonder, cLEo has been 
watching. Now she looks at HERMAN’S 
still brandished fist and a look of sur- 


prise and admiration comes over her 


face.) 
& cLEO: Herman! 


HERMAN: (Showing her his fist and with 
great awe) Look! 


CLEO: I'm lookin"! 


HERMAN: Look! (He holds his arm up in 
front of him as he sings) 

I made a fist! 

I made a fist! 

I folded up the fingers of my left hand 
And there it was 


Exactly at the end of my wrist! 
(CLEO gets up off the ground.) 


cLteo: Herman, my hero! Herman, my 
ae hero! 
(HERMAN now lifts both hands over his 


: ' he 
TONY: Gimme my cane, Marie. vead.) 
CLEO: Give him his cane! HERMAN: (Sings) I made a frown! 
{Robert Weede, Helon Blount, R Froehlich, Mona Paulee) I made a frown! 
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It started with a pucker in my eyebrows 
I got so mad 
The corners of my mouth turned down! 


(He walks toward cLeo with determi- 
nation.) 


And I can lick anybody in town! 


(He bends cLeo over backwards and 
grabs hold of her hair caveman 


fashion.) 
Since I made a fist and a frown! 


(He marches cLeo off by the hair as 


she sings) 


cLeo: Herman, my hero! 
Herman, my hero! 
Herman, my hero! 


(The BUS DRIVER re-enters and starts 
piling suitcases into the rack on top of 
the bus. ROSABELLA enters slowly and 
shamefully from the bus. She is fol- 
lowed by tony. As he sees the BUS 
DRIVER starting to iift ROSABELLA’s lug- 
gage to the rack, he signals him to set 
it down. Now, gently, he approaches 
her. The Bus pbRIVER has exited and 


they are alone.) 


tony: He’s gonna be Tony's bambino 
We tell ev’rybody he’s-a Tony’s bam- 
bino! Then ev'rybody say Tony is so 
goddam young an’ strong he’s-a break 
all his-a bones an’ havin’ baby jus’ da 
same, Who’s-a gonna know? Who? 


ROSABELLA (Guilty, apprehensively) 


You'll know you'll know and you'll 
hate me, and you'll hate the baby. I'm 


scared 


tony: (Very gently) Nunja be scared, 
Carissima. It’s-a bad to be scared. Me, 
Tony, I was-a scared one night last 
springtime. Omma scared to drive down 
da station to meet my Rosabella. Omma 
scared omma too old, an’ omma talk 
funny. So omma drive da truck too fast 
an’ have accidente. Maybe dat same 
night dat same night last spring- 
time you was-a scared too an’ you was 
have accidente. An’ before dat, I was-a 
all da time scared. I was-a so scared 
omma send you wrong fella’s pitch, 
pitch young handsome fella. First time 
omma see you in da ristorante in Frisco, 
I should-a no left a sneaky li'l note onna 
bill o’ fare. I should-a knew what I 
want an’ say what I want. Now, tonight, 
we start all over. (tony takes his hand- 
kerchief and dries the tears from ROSA- 
BELLA’s eyes. He then sits down on a 
crate, tucking his handkerchief under 
his chin as he would a napkin.) I sit in 
da ristorante. You wait on me. Omma 
no scared. Omma say: Young lady 
what’s-a you name? 


(ROSABELLA falls in to the scene stand- 
ing beside him as a waitress would 
while taking an order.) 


ROSABELLA: (Meekly) Amy. 


TONY (Genial) Amy. Dat’s-a_ nice 


name, (Sings) 
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TONY: He's gonna be Tony's bambino. 
We tell ev'rybody he's-a Tony's bambino! 


{Robert Weede 


c 
Sullivan) 





I canno’ leave you money on da table 
You look so nice 


(Taking tie pin from his lapel) 


An’ so I give you my genuine Amet’yst 
tie pin. 


(tony holds pin out for ROSABELLA to 
take. He pantomimes insistence. She 


does not accept it then.) 


ROSABELLA: How can you be good to me? 
How can you be so kind? So kind after 
what I 

(TONY interrupts her—gets up from 


crate and sings) 


tony: I don’ know not’ing about you, 
Where you ever go, 
What you ever done 


ROSABELLA: After what I did? 


Tony: (Sings) I don’ know not’ing 
about you, 


ROSABELLA: Tony- 

Tony: (Sings) I don’ gotta know 
ROSABELLA: Tony— 

TONY: (Sings) I don’ wanna know 


ROSABELLA: You wonderful Tony! (She 
comes to him and accepts pin.) 


Tony: (Sings) What I see is kind-a 
young lady 
I wanna get marry 


(They embrace as voc, the PRIEST, and 
the POSTMAN enter and watch the re- 
union. The POSTMAN gleefully blows 
his whistle summoning the TOwNs- 
PEOPLE, who arrive and surround TONY 
and ROSABELLA. All are relieved now 
md gay at the happy turn of events.) 


tony: (Shouting to all) Hey! You late 
for da big party! Come on ev’rybody up 
to da house!! 


crowb: Hooray! Etc. 


Tony: (Silencing the joyful exclama- 
tions) Ma, before we start in case 
you was-a worry ficause me an’ 
Rosabella was-a have li'l argumente 

(He embraces her closely, looking 
proudly at the crowd of TOWNSPEOPLE 
around them.) I wanna make big an- 


nouncement (Sings) 


My wife she’s-a love me now, 
My wife she’s-a love me now, 


(BOTH sing) 


ROSABELLA: What other wish can I wish? 
What other plan can I plan? 


Tony: My wife’s she’s~a fall in love wit’ 
me 


ROSABELLA: What other dream can I 
dream and what for? 
Whatever for? 


BOTH: When my heart is so full of you, 
so full of you 

There is no room 

No room in my heart 

For anything more! 


ALL: (Sing) Most happy, most happy, 
most happy man 

In the whole Napa Valley, 

The most happy man 

In the whole Napa Valley, 

The most happy, most happy, happy, 

happy happy, happy man! 


TONY: 'At’s-a me! 


The End 









University Theatre—Stage Center 


At just about this time, two decades ago, a trio of 
young teachers were setting out to impart art and 
literature to a sea of students at “tephens College 
in Missouri. It was a first instructorship for all 
three, for Albert Christ-Janer, his wife Virginia, and 
a quiet man named William Inge. 

Teaching reportedly gave Inge insomnia, so he 
had to turn around and become a Pulitzer-prize 
playwright. Christ-Janer left Stephens in 1942 and 
eventually wound up as director of the School of 
Arts at PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY. 

This early friendship manifested itself publicly 
during the past summer, when Inge unearthed some 
unpublished works and permitted them to be staged 
for the first time. Five one-acts were given at Penn 
State’s Mateer Playhouse at Standing Stone: Sounds 
of Triumph, To Bobolink for Her Spirit, The Tiny 
Closet, Memory of Summer and Bus Riley’s Back in 
Town. This last piece, set in a small Midwestern 
town like another Bus-named play by the author, 
Bus Stop, is a prospect for Broadway in expanded 
form. For an entire week, July 28-August 2, Inge 
followers filled the 250-seat, arena-style playhouse, 
set off in a wooded glen at Neff’s Mills, about eight- 
een miles from the campus. The playwright ar- 
rived to attend rehearsals a week earlier, and 
watched the performance from a rear seat every 
night of the run. Harriet Johnson, music critic of 
the New York Post, wrote the musical backdrop; 
Max Fischer, of the American Theatre Wing, di- 
rected. The cast consisted of six professional actors 
in residence and two students. Bus Riley’s Back in 
Town, longest of the one-acters, was revised through- 
out rehearsals, even to a change of name. Originally 
it was called Glory in the Flower. This work and the 
four other plays were selected from eleven sub- 
mitted by the playwright. 

The Mateer Playhouse at Standing Stone (pre- 
viously known as the Standing Stone Playhouse) 
was acquired by Penn State this year through a 
$10,000 grant from businessman M. C. Mateer. In 
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A pensive William Inge (right) tells director Max Fischer 
just what he had in mind when he plotted the five one-act 
plays given their premiéres at Pennsylvania State University 
One of them, Bus Riley’s Back in Town, is a prospect for 
Broadway in expanded form. Inge was at University Park 
for rehearsals and performances 


charge of the over-all operation is Dr. Walter H 
Walters, head of the university's department of the- 
atre arts. The Playhouse was used for the first time 
as a classroom and laboratory for summer-session 
students. The term lasted eight weeks, June 23- 
August 16. A different play was put on each week, 
the schedule including Tennessee Williams’ Thé« 
Glass Menagerie, Agatha Christie’s The Mousetrap. 
Benn W. Levy’s Clutterbuck, Samuel Taylor’s The 
Happy Time, Bernard Shaw’s Major Barbara, the 
William Inge one-acters, George S. Kaufman and 
Edna Ferber’s The Royal Family and Enid Bagnold’s 
The Chalk Garden 


‘Yerma’ Goes to College 

Paul Bowles’s musical version of Lorea’s Yerma 
settled on two sites of higher learning as its tryout 
trail. The Roger L. Stevens offering, starring Libby 
Holman and Rose Bampton, opened at the UNIVER- 
SITY OF DENVER on July 29. After a one-week 
run, it moved eastward to ITHACA COLLEGE, New 
York, where it played August 14-23. The producer 
also has announced plans for a Broadway stand. The 
entire production was directed and designed by 
Angna Enters 


University Troupes Overseas 

While Broadway-bound plays were turning to the 
colleges, university troupes were spreading theatre 
magic overseas. The FLORIDA A. & M. PLAY- 
MAKERS of Tallahassee, designated as the first 
American college acting group to tour Africa, is 
getting ready to take off for that continent in Oc- 
tober. The tour will be made in co-operation with 
the President’s Special International Program for 
Cultural Presentations, which is administered by the 
American National Theatre and Academy (ANTA). 
The troupe, headed by Dr. Randolph Edmonds, will 
make stops in Liberia, Ghana, Sierra Leone, Ni- 
geria, Uganda, Egypt, Morocco, and possibly other 
places. The Playmakers expect to return to the 
States by December. 

Back in Detroit from the other side of the globe 
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are the WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
team, who will be talking about their tour of India 
for some time to come. Thirty-eight performances 
were staged before audiences of over twenty-two 
thousand. Members of the group also participated in 
thirty-eight lectures, and ninteen theatre workshops, 
forty-eight receptions and three consultations on 
new theatre buildings. The seven-thousand-mile In- 
dian tour was made by train, bus, truck, plane and 
bullock cart. The Wayne players put on Eugene 
O’Neill’s Beyond the Horizon, Sophocles’ Oedipus 
Rex and three one-acters—O’Neill’s Where the Cross 
Is Made, Moliére’s Les Précieuses Ridicules and 
Thornton Wilder’s Pullman Car Hiawatha. The 
tour ran from mid-January until mid-May, and took 
in the following cities: Bombay, Baroda, Ahmeda- 
bad, Delhi, Calcutta, Hyderbad, Bangalore and 
Madras, 


How did the Wayne unit feel about the trip? Here 
is the reaction of Professor Leonard Leone, director 
of the group: 


“On January 19, 1958, thirteen students and three 
faculty members left Detroit for a country that we 
only knew as an exotic land, made up of over 
370,000,000 people with strange religions, languages 
and cultures. We were all a little frightened at our 
assignments. Would they like us and our plays? A 
few hours after we arrived in India our fears van- 


ished, for we found a kind, sensitive and, above all, 
generous people. 

“We soon discovered that the art of the theatre is 
one of the great cultural forces to bring together 
people of all nations, regardless of creed, color or 
religion. All barriers were forgotten as one watched 
enraptured audiences enjoying a twenty-four- 
hundred-year-old Greek tragedy or laughed unre- 
strainedly at a seventeenth-century Moliére farce. 
In turn, we had many great emotional moments as 
we sat spellbound before India’s great Bharata Nat- 
ya and Kathakali dances or laughed hysterically at 
a great Indian comic actor’s mime, while not un- 
derstanding a word of the dialogue. 

“ . . Indian audiences were most impressed by 
the excellence of our over-all productions. Since 
they do not have university theatres, they were con- 
stantly drawing comparisons of our group with the 
professional companies. One Bombay critic stated, 
‘The various theatre groups in the country have 
much to learn from the Wayne State University 
team in the matter of lighting, staging and the su- 
perb manner in which naturalism and stylization 
have been blended to good effect.’ 

“Most of all, they enjoyed watching the happy 
working spirit of both students and teachers in 
rather difficult situations and with the heat at a 95- 
degree temperature. Perhaps this reflects what has 


Yerma, Juan and the Devil’s Wife—or how they appear to director-designer Angna Enters. The musical version 
of Lorca’s Yerma had tryout runs at the University of Denver and Ithaca College, New York, and is also a candi- 
date for Broadway. Libby Holman and Rose Bampton are the stars. 





made the university theatre a successful dramatic 
movement in the United States, when it was demon- 
strated that teacher and student were. willing to ‘get 
their hands dirty’ putting up scenery, pressing cos- 
tumes, mounting lights and sweeping stages. This 
was important for Indian theatre members and uni- 
versity students to observe, since so much of the 
backstage work in Indian amateur theatres is done 
by coolie labor. Even though we were badgered 
constantly with illness—at one time in Delhi, 
fourteen were in bed, one in the hospital, and I was 
the only one fortunately not afflicted—the group 
still managed to maintain a strenuous producing 
schedule. 

“. . The most significant event of the tour was 
our meeting with Prime Minister Nehru on March 
4. He gave us a private thirty-minute conference, 
and in the evening his daugher Indira and Lady 
Mountbatten attended our performance of Beyond 
the Horizon. 


“. . . All of us brought back a great appreciation 
and admiration for the Indian people. They have 
many problems, and anything that we can do to help 
them in their great democratic struggle would be an 
excellent reflection on the generosity of our nation. 
I find that they appreciate our cultural-exchange 
programs, whether it is Marian Anderson, Martha 
Graham, the Minneapolis Symphony or Dave Bru- 
beck. . . . It was a once-in-a-lifetime experience for 
all of us at Wayne, and we are most grateful to the 
American National Theatre and Academy, the State 
Department and the American Educational Theatre 
Association for selecting us and giving us this rare 
opportunity.” 


Grants and Scholarships 


The FORD FOUNDATION has announced a grant 
of $635,000 to assist musicians, playwrights, theatre 
directors, painters, sculptors and related artists. The 
purpose of the program is “to improve opportunities 
for talented Americans at critical stages in their 
careers.” 

Candidates must be nominated by artists, critics 
and other qualified authorities; direct application is 
not permitted. However, a playwright (who has 
written at least two full-length plays) may seek 
nomination on his own by submitting his script to 
the New Dramatists Committee, 130 West 56th 
Street, New York 19, New York. The deadline for 
nominations of those in the theatre category is 
October 15. 

Plays by ten authors will be produced in ten 
theatres outside New York, which will receive par- 
tial subsidies from the foundation. The playwright 
will receive royalties, and travel and living expenses 
so that he may participate in his own production, 
from casting to opening night. Theatres designated 
are San Francisco's Actor’s Workshop, Stanford Uni- 
versity Theatre, Washington, D.C.’s Arena Stage, 
Boston University Theatre, Omaha Community 
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Playhouse, Tulsa Little Theatre, the Playhouse of 
Erie, Pennsylvania, Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy Theatre, the Margo Jones Theatre 58 in Dallas, 
and the Alley Theatre in Houston. 

Grants of $10,000 each also will be offered to ten 
theatre directors working anywhere in this country. 

Another group of awards—for young American 
performers and students of theatre arts—is being 
offered by the INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION. Award winners will be given the 
chance to study in any one of forty-three foreign 
countries during 1959-60, under the International 
Educational Exchange Program of the Department 
of State. One thousand scholarships will be given 
for study in Europe, Latin America or the Asia- 
Pacific area. Applications are being accepted until 
November 1. Requirements are United States citi- 
zenship, a bachelor’s degree or the equivalent of 
four years of professional training, language ability 
in the proposed field of study, and good health. A 
demonstrated talent in the applicant's field is also 
necessary. Preference is given to applicants under 
thirty-five. 


University Theatre Roundup 


FRESNO STATE COLLEGE in California put on 
Shakespeare’s The Taming of the Shrew to celebrate 
the dedication of its new 120-acre campus. Per- 
formances were given May 4-9 on an outdoor stage 
especially constructed for the occasion. The produc- 
tion, which incorporated The Taming of a Shrew, 
drew an audience of over six thousand. The director 
was Phillip Walker, associate professor of speech; 
Christopher Sly was played by Alvin S. Kaufman, 
an assistant professor in the department. Larry 
Mendes’ Petruchio won him the school’s best-actor 
award. 

Aiming for “a first-rate professional community 
theatre in the Los Angeles area under university 
auspices,” the UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
EXTENSION launched its “Theatre Project” this 
summer, with headquarters in the Liberal Arts 
building in Westwood Village. The project includes 
a professional community theatre, a studio work- 
shop for professionals, a theatre workshop for neo- 
phytes, and a playhouse where little-theatre groups 
in southern California can offer their best. A play- 
wrights workshop is also planned. Notables from the 
theatre, films and television have expressed interest 
in the project, among them Eva Marie Saint, Joanne 
Woodward and her husband Pau! Newman, director 
Martin Ritt, producer Milton Sperling, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward A. Firestone and Edgar Small. Dr. Abbott 
Kaplan, associate director of University Extension, 
is in charge. 

STETSON UNIVERSITY in De Land, Florida, is 
bidding farewell to its long-time director, Dr. Irving 
C. Stover. In his fifty years at Stetson, Dr. Stover 
has staged approximately 475 plays. He goes into 
semiretirement this year, and Dr. Charles C. Ritter 
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has been appointed as his successor. As a tribute, 
the university has named its playhouse Stover The- 
atre. Last season the group’s schedule included The 
Caine Mutiny Court Martial, The Playboy of the 
Western World, The Trojan Women, The Taming of 
the Shrew, Oklahoma!, The Teahouse of the August 
Moon and two one-act operas: The Impresario and 
The Research. Two experimental theatre produc- 
tions took to the stage, one an original by De Land’s 
own George Statler, Tiger by the Tail 

As a feature of the recent arts festival at SOUTH- 
ERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY in Carbondale, the 
theatre department and opera workshop joined 
forces in staging Puccini’s La Bohéme. William Tay- 
lor of the music department directed the singers 
and chorus while Dr. Archibald McLeod of the 
theatre department guided the stage action. Darwin 
Reid Payne designed the settings. The festival also 
included six performances each of The Playboy of 
the Western World and Dark of the Moon. In addi- 
tion to a regular repertory of plays, the theatre 
department stages an annual three-month tour of 
southern Illinois. In the past five years this touring 
theatre has traveled more than ten thousand miles, 
and has given over 350 performances in more than 
seventy communities, reaching an audience of 
150,000. During the summer the theatre takes up 
residence in New Salem State Park, Illinois, at the 
Kelso Hollow Theatre. 


The GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE and 
School of Drama put on eight major productions 
this year, drawing an audience of 48,876 to eighty- 








Right: The high point of Wayne State University Theatre's tour of India 
was meeting Prime Minister Nehru, says Professor Leonard Leone (left) 
The introduction to Nehru (right) was made by B. R. Narula, Honorary 
General Secretary of the Delhi Natya Sangh. The players traveled by 


bus, truck, plane and bullock cart 











Below: Death has just put his hand on Everyman (center) 


cago as the final play of the subscription season. John Reich 


adapter and director 


played by 
Donald Buka. The work is a new English version of Hugo von Hoffmann- 
sthal’s Everyman. It was put on at Goodman Memorial Theatre in Chi- 


was the 





four performances. Featured plays were Eugene 
O’Neill’s Ah, Wilderness!, Tennessee Williams’ Ca- 
mino Real, Bernard Shaw’s The Man of Destiny and 
The Great Catherine, Shakespeare’s A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Purcell’s masque-opera The Fairy 
Queen, Giraudoux’ Tiger at the Gates and Hof- 
mannsthal’s version of Everyman. The director, a 
newcomer to Goodman, was John Reich. Guest 
artists who performed with the company were Don- 
ald Buka of Broadway and Hollywood, Michael Hall 
from the London stage, and Chicago actors Sidney 
Breese, Ilka Diehl, Charles Grunwell, Geraldine 
Kay and Beverly Younger. Among the notables 
who participated in the Goodman Theatre lecture 
series were critics Eric Bently and Henry Hewes, 
designer Donald Oenslager, playwright Joseph 
Kramm, and directors Michel Saint-Denis, Harold 
Clurman and Tyrone Guthrie. Joining in discus- 
sions with students were actors Anew McMaster, 
Geraldine Page, Cyril Ritchard and Joseph Schild- 
kraut; baritone Robert Weede, and film producer- 
director Otto Preminger. 

The NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY THEA- 
TRE in Evanston wound up an ambitious summer 
season with an opulent production of Lute Song. 
Paul Reinhardt supplied special costumes; the cast 
numbered thirty-five, the orchestra fifteen. The 
entire production was directed by Robert Schneide- 
man. Also presented were As You Like It, The 
School for Wives and The Lady’s Not for Burning. 
This summer the university also sponsored a tech- 
nical theatre symposium, drawing such luminaries 
as Lucy Barton, Jean Rosenthal and George Izenour. 


END 















lonesco In Rome 


The avant-garde playwright Eugéne Ionesco journeyed to Rome in 
April to oversee, and to participate in, a program of his works presented 
by the A.C.T. Teatro Club at the Teatro Quirino. A capacity audience 
responded appreciatively, and there were many requests for an addi- 
tional performance. 


1. The Lesson was acted by a cast 
headed by Carla Gravina and Arnoldo 
Foa. The latter was the director. 


2. Luisa Rossi and Franco Parenti en- 
acted The Chairs. Parenti, an lIonesco 
enthusiast, also directed. 


3. Ionesco (left) and Franco Parenti 
were principals in the Impromptu de 
l’Alma, which Parenti staged. 


4. Giulietta Masina, who appeared in a 
reading of two acts of Amédée, is pic- 
tured with the playwright. 





by Leslie Ste 


Right: The cast principals—Charles Boyer and Claudette 
Colbert—are shown with author Leslie Stevens during pre- 
parations for his The Marriage-Go-Round. The play is 
scheduled to reach Broadway late this month after stops in 
San Francisco, Denver and Philadelphia 


Below: Donald Oenslager has designed this turntable setting, 
representing a living room and study, for The Marriage-Go- 
Round. The lecterns at the side are permanent fixtures, in 
use at different times during the production. Joseph An- 
thony directed the Stevens comedy 


(continued on next page) 





At the age of eleven, when I was a student at 
Westminster Abbey in London, I attended Shake- 
spearean plays at the Old Vic as part of my class- 
work in English. My father, then naval-air attaché 
at the American embassy, rewarded me with a 
weekly allowance at the rate of a penny a line for 
learning Shakespeare and the Bible. As a result of 
this exposure and incentive, I decided one afternoon 
that I was a playwright. I had not written a play, 
nor could I write one. I had been brought up on the 
beaches of Coronado, California, as the only son of 
a naval aviator, though my mother’s front-parlor 
performances as a ragtime pianist did provide some- 
thing of a show-business atmosphere. In any event, 
I was sure that I was a playwright, and by the time 
I was twelve, I had managed to commit words to 
paper. 

My first plays were such that sensible friends 
advised me to forget my conviction. Some still do. 
But I could no more forget it than I could forget my 
own name. I continued to write. 

Now, almost everyone will agree that the art of 
drema is a high art, perhaps the highest. Many 
writers have managed to turn out a technically 
workable play, and the content they poured into it 
has found favor with the public—but then, as they 
attempted to repeat this success, they have been 
unable to duplicate the accident of discovery. I was 
not so fortunate. Nothing came to me by lucky acci- 
dent. During my beginning years I avoided tech- 
nique; in consequence I failed. For over fifteen 
years I misconceived and misbegot a host of “plays” 


—hundreds upon hundreds of pages of dialogue 
devoid of drama. And yet, somehow, the world 
rewards even the blindest persistence. Even the 
most ignominious of failures add up to priceless 
experience. 


The best artists I know suppress a smile when 
a member of the audience speaks of their talent or 
their “gifts.” I write in longhand, and the pressure 
of the pencil through the years has created a ridge 
of callus on my fingers. When I hear talk of talent; 
the callus seems to throb. But there is another gift, 
the ability to endure. And endurance and an inner 
conviction (carefully chained to a writing desk) 
can be a powerful combination. 


Lord knows, a bank clerk confronted with a vault 
full of mistakes would have to find another profes- 
sion. But when a person “knows” he is a writer— 
and this also applies to aspiring directors, dancers, 
designers, producers—no change is possible. It can- 
not be called “talented” or even very bright to spend 
ten years discovering the value of “planning,” and 
then another five discovering the meaning of a com- 
mon business contract. And yet this is the path of 
almost every playwright—indeed, of almost every 
person in the theatre. 

During the years of learning, there is no outward 
sign of progress or of rank for the artist. In med- 
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icine, a student receives a degree, then serves as an 
intern for a time, in preparation for independent 
practice. When he has achieved that goal, he also 
gains a high degree of respect and social status. 
Successful attorneys also move up the ladder by 
definite stages and are rewarded, both materially 
and otherwise. There is a direct parallel in the 
military services. But the artist is either successful 
or unsuccessful, and there is no respectable social 
status between these extremes. I had reached the 
rank of captain in the Army Air Corps when I was 
twenty. As a playwright, I achieved the rank of 
night clerk in a hotel at the age of twenty-two, the 
rank of night-ward attendant in a New York psy- 
chiatric hospital at the age of twenty-five and the 
rank of copy boy for Time at the age of twenty-eight. 
These were but a few of the odd jobs (none of them 
paid over $50 per week) that helped pay my room 
rent while I was writing plays 

I can only thank God for the G. I. Bill of Rights, 
which gave me the opportunity to attend the Yale 
University School of Drama and the American The- 
atre Wing. In those two schools some fine teachers 
proved very helpful to me, and I am _ beholden 
to them—especially to Howard Lindsay, Kermit 
Bloomgarden, Moss Hart, Robert Anderson and 
Theodore Apstein. I am indebted to such fellow 
students as Arnold Schulman, Peter Larkin and 
James Costigan for their fiery arguments, which 
were also instructive. 

As a student of the American Theatre Wing, I was 
fortunate enough to study acting (for playwrights) 
with Joseph Anthony. Mr. Anthony, an accom- 
plished director as well as a successful actor, was 
kind enough to read a play I had written. He said 
that he felt he could realize it on a stage, and he 
did. Bullfight was one of the successful off-Broad- 
way productions of the 1953-54 season. During the 
effort to get the play on, I was impressed by the 
disinterested help we received from established 
people in the theatre. George Axelrod, for example, 
was riding high as author of The Seven Year Itch: 
although he did not know me, he took time to read 
the play, then invested $500 in the production 
Roger Stevens posted the Equity bond and invested 
substantially. An angel-behind-the-scenes who has 
helped many other productions in complete anonym- 
ity also helped Bullfight: Eunice Healy was there 
when she was needed. And it is important to note 
that a Mexican tragedy about bullfighting, with no 
bull, involved a great risk and a definite possibility 
of failure. 

Many people in the theatre are critical of those 
who bring up the subject of failure. There is a 
theory that all print is advertising, that it is best 
to imply an unbroken history of hits. But this mag- 
azine is intended for people in and around the the- 
atre, and although I am all for every bit of hoopla 
it takes to sell a ticket, I respect the profession and 
its people too much to gloss over the rough spots. 
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Flops hurt. Perhaps they deserve to be battered 
by the But into every flop there has gone 

ich labor, and I maintain that the very fact that 
the curtain went up on opening night should bring 
What a flop actually 
incurs is abuse, derision and blanket unemployment. 

Having scrapbooks filled 
with reviews of my work in theatre, television and 
films, I have had firsthand experience with critics’ 
reactions at both extremes of the scale 


press. 


some degree of recognition. 


accumulated several 


I shall never 
forget the extraordinary disparity between the no- 
tices of two of the major New York critics when 

play The Lovers arrived on Broadway in May, 
1956. These critics regularly sit in the aisle seats 
of the fourth row of the center section, on opposite 
sides of the house. About twenty seats separate 
the two men, and, as a result, they see the play 
They are both lit- 


erate, cultured men of integrity, and they repre- 
sent major newspapers. They both saw the same 


from slightly different angles. 


show on the same night. One had this verdict: “An 
impressive work of art.” The other: “lamentably 
thin.” The only method I know for surviving their 


praise or blame is to remember that the reviews are 
expressions of opinion, reflections of personal taste 

and that opinion and taste are not well-defined 
things that can be assessed with any degree of 
finality. Still, I can’t help enjoying the story about 
Sybil Thorndike’s stand at a party, at which she 
refused to shake hands with critic Kenneth Tynan 
“I do not fraternize with the enemy,” she is reported 
to have said. 

When a person has achieved a measure of success 
in the theatre, the atmosphere changes. But before 
a degree of success is reached, the most difficult 
thing to achieve is a production. “Nothing succeeds 





The Lovers, a drama set in the twelfth century, came to 
Broadway in May, 1956. Three of the principals, shown at 
center, were (from left): Morris Carnovsky, Mario Alcalde 


and Earl Montgomery. Stevens also was represented on 


Broadway in 1955 by Champagne Complex 





like success” ought to be modified to read, “Nothing 
I, who had toiled 
for fifteen years without making more than a few 


gets opportunities like success.” 


weeks’ wages at my profession, could now give up 
the energy-consuming odd jobs and concentrate on 
playwriting. But, as always, there were new haz- 
Television and 
low Not to 


Do It. A great number of major stars work:in them, 


ards, new ways to make mistakes 


films present astonishing variations on 


and a posigraduate degree might be offered in How 
to Handle a Hot Celebrity. 

An odd phenomenon crops up in every full-term 
professional career. It is the matter of being “in 
demand” and “out of demand.” In a profession that 
is insecure by nature, people are quite sensitive to 
being “hot” or “cold”; the fluctuation causes a great 
deal of anguish. I was cured of this insidious worry 
by a theatrical agent, Helen Harvey, whose counsel 
has been another source of strength in trying times. 
In a moment of depression I went to her and ex- 
pressed the fear that I was “cold.” She spoke to me 
sternly: “Nonsense! What does it matter if you are 
‘hot’ or ‘cold’ or ‘lukewarm.’ Are you in a bathtub 
or a life work?” 

Fifteen years of “doing it the hard way” can bring 
rewards, too. As I write this, my new play, The 
Marriage-Go-Round, is being readied for Broadway. 
I am fortunate in having it presented by a man like 
Paul Gregory, whose record as producer includes 
Don Juan in Hell, John Brown’s Body. The Caine 
Mutiny Court Martial and 3 for Tonight. He has 
said to me often, “I am fascinated by growing things 
I want to help them.” He knows that the theatre 
is growing—not the Broadway theatre, perhaps, but 
the theatre off Broadway and across the nation— 
and that this growth will stimulate Broadway. I am 
favored by having such stars as Charles Boyer 
and Claudette Colbert in the leading roles of The 
Marriage-Go-Round. And there is another reason 
for me to feel fortunate. My old mentor, Joseph 
Anthony, is the director. END 





THE COLLEGE MUSICAL 


The professional show that. goes on the road is 
pretty ordinary,\ In Camada a slapdash musical 
comedy withethe unlikely name of My Fur Lady 
made history by going the other way. Starting in 
Montreal as am amateur production, it quickly be- 
came so successful that a professional company was 
formed to put it on the road. 

First, let’s make it clear that My Fur Lady bears 
no resemblance to that show of a similar name cur- 
rently running in New York, London and Chicago 
It is not a parody and doesn’t particularly like the 
name it has, but is stuck with it. 

My Fur Ladystands on its own merits, and stands 
high. No other musical comedy in Canada has lasted 
so long, traveled so far, or made so much money. 
It has played at Stratford, Ontario, during the august 
Shakespearean festival and won praise from Sio- 
bhan McKenna and some visiting Russian actors. 
It has played Montreal’s biggest legitimate theatres 
—Le Comédie Canadienne and Her Majesty’s—once 
each and returned for a third stand at Toronto’s 
Royal Alexandra last summer. About four hundred 
thousand Canadians have seen the show in its wan- 
derings through virtually every city, town and ham- 
let in eastern and western Canada. 

This is all the more remarkable in that the acting 
is not particularly good, the story line weak, and the 
singing no more than ordinary. The music is about 
all that could be called really good. 

Critics who have seen both the “amateur” (or 
McGill University of Montreal) version and the 
professional group say the amateur production was 
probably slightly better—mainly because sheer un- 
dergraduate enthusiasm kept the deader spots alive. 


THAT 


My Fur Lady’s record-wrecking success, in spite 
of its undenied faults, is due simply to the facts that 
(a) it is all-Canadian at a time when all-Canadian- 
ism is rampant, and (b) it takes a powerful swipe 
at all-Canadianism when swiping was never more 
needed. 

The musical comedy traces its start to the wither- 
ing of The Fig Leaf, a McGill University humor 
magazine that advertisers were cool to. Left out of 
work were Erik Wang, Tim Porteous, Jim Domville 
and Donald MacSween, law students who comprised 
the editorial board. It was Domville who persuaded 
them to vent their frustrated senses of humor on a 
musical satire for McGill’s Red-and-White Revue 
of 1957. He composed the music, Porteous the 
lyrics, and MacSween and Wang contributed the 
book. Professionals Harry Garber, Roy Wolvin and 
Galt MacDermott were prevailed on to contribute 
more songs. The title was picked at this time, when 
the show was not expected to, nor written to, last 
more than one week, the life of the annual revues. 

At the outset My Fur Lady was a long, sprawling 
series of racy sketches tied together more by co- 
incidence than design, and full of personal jokes of 
interest only to third-year law students. The foun- 
dation for the show’s future success was laid when 
the revue hired Brian Macdonald (McGill ’49) and 
his wife Olivia to direct and choreograph it. The 
twenty-nine-year-old Macdonald, who had danced 
with the Canadian National Ballet and founded the 
Montreal Theatre Ballet troupe, whipped what was 
essentially an undergraduate prank into a full- 
blooded musical comedy. He augmented the student 
cast with dancers from his own company. When he 



























































































had finished, the show was shorter, punchier and 
livelier 

From opening night in February, 1957, it was ob- 
vious this was not going to be just another Red- 
and-White Revue. The newspapers praised it lav- 
ishly, and the Star’s influential Walter O’Hearn led 
a movement to have the run extended and the show 
presented to a national audience 

Briefly, My Fur Lady’s story is this: Princess 
Aurora rules the Eskimo principality of Mukluko 
(any relationship to Monaco is purely intentional) , 
which will be annexed to Canada if she is not mar- 
ried by her twenty-first birthday. With three months 
to find a husband and none available in Mukluko, 
she heads for Canada. (The Mounties always get 
their man, an uncle observes, and they might have 
one to spare.) She meets Rex Hammerstein, a writer 
for True Canadian Romances, who volunteers to 
escort her around Canada because he thinks there’s 
a story in her husband-hunting. From this flimsy 
base, the show strikes off in all directions, snapping 
at Canadian manners, government, education, men- 
tality, culture and economics 

My Fur Lady ran its usual one week. Then it ran 
another week. Then it adjourned during the period 
of examinations and reopened in May for a two- 
week run, which was extended to five weeks and 
eventually to three months. Next came Stratford, 
where audiences took in Shakespeare and satire on 


alternate nights for five weeks. After Stratford the 


° . > = 
show moved for the first time into a stronghold of 


the commercial theatre—Toronto’s Royal Alexan- 


dra. Then it set out for the hinterland and remained 
until autumn, when classes resumed. At this point 
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BY GEORGE FRAJKOR 


The author is a correspondent in the 
Montreal bureau of the Canadian Press. 


Far left: “It’s a Great, Big, Wonderful 
Country?” is the title of this tongue-in-cheek 
eulogy from Canada’s My Fur Lady. In the 
front rank, from left: Donald MacSween 
coauthor of the book Margaret Walter 
Brian Macdonald (the director- 
choreographer), Dawn Parker and 


Antony Parr 








Left: Canada’s 


the target of one of the satiric sketches 


vational-defense effort is 


The model in the gas mask is Carol Morley 
The others, representing civil and military 
officials, are (from left Donald MacSween 
Antony Parr, Joyce Kirkpatrick, Bil 


Solly and John Gardiner 


Above Wally 


overenthusiastic McGill University 


Martin plays an 


cheerleader in the education scene from 
My Fur Lady. The show originated early 
1957, as one of the university's annual revues 
before becoming a professional venture 
Four hundred thousand Canadians 


have seen it 











the students left the show and it became an out- 
and-out professional venture. 

To Americans, little in My Fur Lady would seem 
funny or even sensible. Canadians of ten years 
from now would have the same reaction. The show 
is slanted strictly toward the Canadian of today, 
and keeping up with today has been its writers’ main 
problem. But they have done it, and My Fur Lady 
has demonstrated that it is possible to build good 
theatre on subject matter that is very specialized. 

To understand its appeal, one must appreciate 
nationalism, a disease sweeping Canada, along with 
many of the small nations of the world. One must 
understand that Canadians only now are becoming 
conscious of themselves as Canadians. The Amer- 
ican Revolution only confirmed an already existing, 
already acknowledged difference between Ameri- 
cans and British. There was no such difference and 
no revolution in Canada. There has been no melt- 
ing-pot mentality. The French have been French, 
the British have been British, and the immigrants, 
foreigners. Only slowly over the years, and more 
rapidly since the second World War, has a distinct 
knowledge of, and pride in, Canadianism grown— 
Canadianism mainly defined as the direct opposite 
of Americanism rather than as something inherently 
positive. “Canadians,” says Rex Hammerstein in 
My Fur Lady, “are French or British by birth, 
American by influence, and Canadians only by ac- 
cident.” Only a Canadian can grasp the bitter truth 
and wry humor of that statement. 


The struggle for a distinct national culture is deep 
and serious. Canadian thinkers fear their nation 
will be overwhelmed by the Yankee way of life 
(anything between the Rio Grande and the forty- 
ninth parallel is Yankee), and their interpretation 
of this way derives mainly from the horrors they 
see between television programs and hear on the 
radio. 


Governor-General Vincent Massey, a brother of 
actor Raymond Massey, was the guiding spirit be- 
hind the formation of the state-supported Canada 
Council, which hopes to stem the materialist tide 
from the United States by giving away good old 
materialistic money. It grants funds to theatre 
groups, writers, painters and musicians in the hope 
they will come up with a Canadian culture more 
spiritual and more artistic than that exported by the 
United States. At times, ot course, this tends to 
become so sublime that it is ridiculous. Canadians 
are aware of the pitfall, and they also are able to 
laugh at themselves. My Fur Lady provides the 
chance to laugh at the obvious made more obvious. 
It gets some of its best mileage out of caricaturing 
the ascetic, aesthetic Massey and his “Culturality 
Squad,” a group of “very civil servants” whose job 
is to tell confused Canadians exactly who they are 
socially, politically and historically. Massey, who 
saw the show in Ottawa, Canada’s capital, enjoyed 
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the: caricature of himself and enjoyed even more 
the Canadian-flag scene that closes the first act. 

Canada has no flag nor national anthem. The mer- 
chant marine Red Ensign—a red field with the 
Union Jack in the upper left corner and a coat of 
arms in the lower right—is being used as an interim 
flag until one is chosen. But government action has 
been stalled by highly vocal lobbies of die-hard 
“old country” traditionalists. British loyalists will 
have no flag without the Union Jack on it. The 
French will have none without the fleur-de-lis. 
Neither group will stand for a flag with both sym- 
bols. Innumerable flag-design contests have sug- 
gested beavers, snow, moose, maple leafs, pine trees, 
polar bears, mountains and wheat stalks. My Fur 
Lady’s mock government settles things by adopting 
a flag incorporating them all, and a few more 
besides. 

The government scene, which provided the play’s 
authors with their sharpest test of skill, gives a good 
idea of how timely My Fur Lady remains. The show 
was written at a time when the Liberal party had 
been in power for twenty-two years and had an 
overwhelming majority of representatives in the 
Commons. Backed by the majority, Prime Minister 
Louis St. Laurent and his right-hand man, C. D 
Howe, the American-born trade minister, had ram- 
med through several measures many Canadians 
considered highhanded and petty. This prompted 
one of the show’s most popular numbers: “Uncle 
Lou, Uncle Lou, tell us what to do—and Howe!” 

On June 10, 1957, general elections were held, 
during which the opposition Progressive Conserva- 
tive party gained more seats than the Liberals, but 
did not get a majority of representatives. My Fur 
Lady’s cast worked the results right into the night's 
performance; Liberal members quietly retired from 
the government side as returns came in, and re- 
appeared on the Conservative side. By the end of 
the evening the stage parliament faithfully reflected 
the real balance of power. When Prime Minister 
St. Laurent resigned, the song became “Uncle Lou, 
Uncle Lou, what’s become of you—and Howe?” And 
a new song was added to work in Prime Minister 
John Diefenbaker—“Honest John, Honest John, tell 
us right from wrong.” Month by month—as the 
Liberals picked Nobel prize winner Lester B. Pear- 
son as their new leader, as the Conservatives dis- 
solved their shaky government to call for a general 
election on March 31, 1958 and win an overwhelm- 
ing victory over the Liberals— My Fur Lady’s 
writers worked in the news of the day. 

Eventually of course, this parade of current events 
will prove too much even for the show’s topical- 
minded writers. Canada actually may get a flag. 
We may become more than just half-baked Ameri- 
cans. Until then, nothing short of atomic attack 
seems likely to stop My Fur Lady’s run. And there 
are some who think its writers would work in the 
attack for the next night’s performance. END 
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Todays Girl 
iS a wild 


duck 





by Marcel Achard 





[In the following article, translated from the 
French by Leonard C. Pronko, playwright Marcel 
Achard uses the heroine of his comedy Patate as 
a springboard for some observations on “the typ- 
ical girl of today.” The play is scheduled for pro- 


Sophie Daumier played the role of Alexa—the girl described , : : : 
duction on Broadway this fall in an adaptation by 


in the accompanying article—in the Paris production of Patate 












The play is among Achard’s major successes 


In Patate there is a typical girl of today. And you 
have had the kindness to ask me for an article about 
her young friends. 

How define the young girl of today? To succeed 
in such an undertaking one would have to be a phil- 
osopher or a great critic 

As early as 1923 I had written, “I should like to 
have general ideas.” But I lack them in a deplor- 
able fashion. 

Today girls have character. In fact, each one has 
her own character. 
















In the days of Pailleron’s Le Monde ou l’on s’en- 
nuie, all the girls resembled his heroine, Suzanne 
de Villiers. Or, at any rate, would have liked to 
resemble her: a little stereotyped character, manu- 
factured by English or German governesses, or 
sometimes by the sisters —delightful, charming, 
colorless, and almost always inoffensive. As late as 

1913, the heroines of Flers and Caillavet had scarce- 
ly changed, and continued to resemble the heroine 
of Pailleron. 

But after several wars (two of which have been 
world-wide) there is no longer one type of “young 
girl”; there are rather many “young girls,” each 
one as different from the others as possible. As 
Rollo has pointed out [in Patate]: “In our days, no 
one is like everyone.” 

That is why, rather than make some vague state- 
ments about girls today, I shall speak instead of the 
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one I know well: Alexa, the young heroine of 
Patate, in whom several of my young friends have | 
done me the honor of recognizing themselves. 

Alexa is a little more than eighteen years old. 

She is a student of pharmacy. And when she speaks 
of her studies, it is to say: “If I’m lucky, if the 
exams aren’t too difficult, and if a triend lends me 
his notes, I'll be a pharmacist in three years.” And 
as if all these reservations weren’t sufficient, she 
believes it indispensable to add: “Perhaps!” 

She is pretty. And when someone points this out 
in her presence, she confirms: 

“Two proposals a week are my average.” 

“You have no complexes.” 

“T should like to. But it’s scarcely possible under 
these conditions!” 

“And when was the last proposal?” 

“Yesterday evening.” 

“Interesting?” 

“No. Accomplished entirely by gestures. I an- 
swered by gestures also, my hand on my face. Then 
he told me I was a little trollop, which allowed me 
to answer him, “Thank you for having told me. It 
spares me the trouble of proving it to you.’” 

She has no adventures. But she has a lover. A 
married man, alas! However, she resisted him a 
long time. But she lies about the length of her 
resistance. 

“Six weeks! In winter sports this is a record.” 
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Her mother protests, “You never gave in to win- 
ter sports, not even in Paris.” 

“No. But this time I wanted to hasten things.” 

“She held out for six months.” 

And her father, upset and yet a bit astounded, 
goes so far as to say, “My poor child! You did all 
you could.” 

Alexa hates to make a show of her feelings. Her 
mother asks her, “Do you love him?” She answers, 
“What do you think?” Since her mother is not 
satisfied with that response, she repeats, “Do you 


love him?” And Alexa cries, “Always big words!” 


PE 


“Do you love him 


“I regret nothing.” 

Certainly she hates to make a show of her feel- 
ings. But she loves to analyze herself. She con- 
fesses, for example: “There is something bad in me 


I detest being conventional, logical, prudent and 


quiet. You can’t put life in a savings acount. Even 
when you think you’re saving, you’re spending.” 

She has her own little philosophy, expressed in 
these speeches 

“A father would rather be worried about his 
daughter’s health than about her virtue.” 

“Today no one bets his life on a throw of the dice 
It goes by in several hands of bridge.’ 

“Perhaps happiness is not indispensable. It’s an 
outmoded thing.” 

Or, on the other hand 


“People no longer suffer today, they are only 








Marcel Achard was president of the jury for the 
Cannes last May. He is pictured at the event with tw 


actresses—Anne Vernon (left) and Genevieve Page 


annoyed. His wife annoyed me. Terribly.” 

She also says, “Remorse, I’ve felt it. Remorse 
doesn’t begin only when you get caught.” 

When her father gives her advice on coquetry, 
she retorts, “If I were fond enough of someone to 
want to keep him, I should be too fond of him to 
want to keep him that way.” 

She is cynical, also. Her shocked mother exclaims, 
“You, my little girl, you have a lover!” Alexa says 
tenderly, “This isn’t a conversation for you, mother 
dear.” Her mother becomes indignant. “How could 
you?” she says. Alexa answers, “You speak of it as 
though it were difficult.” When her mother takes 
from her blouse some letters the girl had left lying 
around, Alexa says jokingly, “Your blouse isn’t a 
good hiding place for Daddy.” 

She is cynical, but clear-sighted. Her father 
claims, as a connoisseur, “One can be very happy 
without money.” She replies, “Not with the woman 
who made you lose it.’ 

And then, she is sentimental. She makes a prayer 
(I had to cut it in the production, for lack of time 
and because it didn’t fit in well): “A strange prayer! 
I didn’t ask, ‘Make him love me forever, because 
I asked, ‘Make 
because girls today, when 
we have a real feeling, we are afraid of losing it.’ 


ht 


that seemed quite probable to me 


me love him forever"’ 


To summarize: Girls today are as pure, as honest, 
as tender as their mothers and grandmothers 

But their purity has nuances 

Their honesty is more complex 

Their tenderness dares not declare itself 

They are not innocent and credulous little geese 


They are wild ducks END 
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THE SHOW STOPPER 


Nearly every musical, certainly every hit musical, 
has at least one show stopper. For obvious reasons, 
not every straight play can make this claim. Say, 
Darling provides a notable exception, a young man 
named Robert Morse. In the 
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young producer of a musical. 
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Morse to shiver his jello shoulders 
in front of him as though he had 
off, and look as though he had rece 
distressing blintz every time any 
him.” 
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As Ted Snow, Morse shrugs off plenty of rude- 
ness. Off stage, as one of Broadway’s most popular 
young performers, he is exposed to nothing but adu- 
lation in Sardi’s and comparable haunts. Morse 
counts himself lucky, since he has met unqualified 
success since coming to New York from Newton, 
Massachusetts, in 1955 to enroll in the Neighborhood 
Playhouse. He wasn’t able to gain admission until 
September of that year, so he studied at the Amer- 
ican Theatre Wing in the interim. (Four years in 
the Navy after high school had clearly endowed him 
with patience.) 

Five months after he began his ATW training, 
word got around that there was easy money to be 
had on a television show called “Name That Tune,” 
which was going through a dry-run period and hir- 
ing “contestants” as guinea pigs, to determine how 
effectively applicants for the job of master of cere- 
monies would work with people. “They paid $15 for 
two hours’ work, which was big money,” the actor 
recalls. During a break in the auditioning Morse 
entertained himself by “fooling around at the piano, 
singing and dancing and imitating Ray Bolger, and 
Chevalier doing ‘Every Little Breeze Seems to 
Whispaire Louise.’” Oddly, this was the setting in 
which he received an offer to make a film, The 
Proud and. the Profane, in the Virgin Islands. Re- 
cently he spent ten weeks in Hollywood making his 
second film, The Matchmaker, and, as a footnote on 
the price of success, he observed, “I was too busy 
working and worrying to get much of an impression 
of the place.” 

Morse was the only member of The Matchmaker’s 
Broadway cast to be used in the movie. Tyrone 
Guthrie, who directed the stage version of the 
Thornton Wilder comedy, hired the young actor 
without even hearing him read for the part. It was 
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Morse’s first Broadway assignment, and it kept him 
busy for approximately two years, in New York and 
on tour. He played the shy, awkward clerk, Bar- 
naby Tucker, and felt very much at home in the 
role. “That was really myself then—one step behind 
everyone else, bewildered, clumsy.” 

There were plenty of skeptics when he sought the 
Ted Snow part in Say, Darling. His agent and Abe 
Burrows, who directed the show, were among those 
who thought he was too young for it. But the 
twenty-six-year-old Morse dressed in a dark suit, 
pitched his voice an octave lower, let the five-o’clock 
shadow darken and presented himself to Burrows 
a second time, when auditions were held, shortly 
after the tour of The Matchmaker. Once he got the 
part, self-doubts began to undermine the brave 
show he presented to all concerned. He admits that 
he felt very unsure of the characterization in re- 
hearsals and in New Haven. A helpful friend came 
backstage with five pages of notes, covering what he 
was doing wrong in every scene. “The friend said, 
‘You’re merely cute. You've no point of view, no 
character.’ Then I really worked.” And somehow 
he managed to slip into Ted Snow’s skin and be- 
come the infuriating, yet engaging, picture of self- 
conscious youth. 

Although Morse does not sing or dance in Say, 
Darling, you may yet see him accomplish these feats. 
He is taking singing lessons, with an eye to the im- 
mediate future. For his next assignment, he wants 
a role in a musical. END 


Text and illustration by Doug Anderson 
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A PREVIEW ff 


OPERA HOUSE 


You can bet that students at the Paris Conserva- 
tory in the 1820’s would not have given a plugged 
franc for the chances for immortality of a teacher 
by the name of Luigi Cherubini. Hector Berlioz 
spoke for the majority opinion when he character- 
ized the Gallicized Italian director of the conserva- 
tory as a crusty autocrat who did his best to throttle 
any youngster with new ideas. And as a composer 
of opera, Cherubini had hardly been a threat to 
Gluck, whom he tried to imitate. True, Lodoiska, 
Médée, Les Deux Journées and Faniska had all en- 
joyed success, and Beethoven had even said: “Of 
all living composers of opera, Cherubini is the one 
I most respect.” But whether because of Berlioz or 
not, Cherubini fell into the file-and-forget category, 
remembered principally for the stunning portrait 
that Ingres had done of him 

Lest the purpose of this brief chronicle of Cheru- 
bini seem unnecessarily obscure, let us straight- 
away note that his Medea—as it is known today— 
is scheduled to be one of the early season’s hottest 
operatic items. It is a highlight of both the San 
Francisco and Dallas seasons; San Francisco will 
mount it first and present Eileen Farrell in the title 
role, and Dallas will follow with Maria Meneghini 
Callas. At this writing, it does not take a Delphic 
oracle to prophesy the hue and the cry that will be 
raised. In point of fact, the Callas Medea, first seen 
in Florence in 1953, is entirely responsible for the 
work’s current revival. Her remarkable portrayal 
of the role not only in Florence, but in Milan, Venice 
and Rome, led to the American Opera Society’s con- 
cert version in 1956, which starred Miss Farrell and 
drew rave notices from the critics. But for the dis- 
service it would be to Miss Farrell’s high vocal 
artistry, one would almost have to wonder if San 
Francisco—in the light of Miss Callas’ cancellation 


Left: Renata Tebaldi and Cesare Siepi recorded Mefistofele 
for London during the summer months, with a cast also in- 
cluding Giuseppe di Stefano. 


Above: Maria Meneghini Callas has the title role in Mercury’s 
Medea. She also will sing the part in the Dallas Civic Opera 
production this season. 











|OF SOME RECORDINGS 


there last season—were not behaving in the manner 
of the woman scorned. 

Since it goes without saying that no record com- 
pany is ever motivated by emotion, something a 
great deal more practical must be responsible for 
the fact that any controversy about the two Medeas 
can be carried right home from the record shop onto 
your own turntable. Mercury has Callas in a super- 
charged Medea with the backing of the orchestra 
and chorus of La Scala under Tullio Serafin. and 
with Mirto Picchi as Jason, Renata Scotto as Glauce, 
and Giuseppe Modesti as Creon. Columbia, on the 
other hand, was forced to be content with excerpts 
—featuring Miss Farrell singing only the Medea 
arias to an orchestral accompaniment conducted by 
Arnold U. Gamson of the American Opera Society 
This was all it could do, because the music-publish- 
ing house of Ricordi, which holds the copyright on 
the Italian libretto, refused to release the entire 
score. The Ricordi decision was not as arbitrary as 
it seems, for that famous old firm, now celebrating 
its 150th anniversary, is a collaborator in the Callas 
recording and wished to protect its investment. The 
soprano’s contract with Angel—for whom she has 
recorded almost all of the staples in the Italian 
repertory—gives that company only the right of first 
refusal. Hence, Callas and Ricordi wanted to record 
Medea; Angel did not, and Mercury did. It was as 
simple as that. 

Actually, the more you follow the record industry, 
the simpler it gets. RCA Victor, which brought out 
a Madama Butterfly last year with Victoria de los 
Angeles, is bringing out another this year with Anna 
Moffo, who, though she may be promising enough, 
hardly seems in the same competitive class with 


Renata Tebaldi, who has a new Butterfly on London. 
The Butterfly you really want, however, may be 
that of Antonietta Stella, who did such a superb job 
with the role last season in the new Metropolitan 
Opera production. Well, Columbia does not have a 
Stella Butterfly, but it does have new albums of 
Stella in Tosca, which you may never have liked; 
in La Bohéme, which you may never have heard, 
and in Linda di Chamounix, which is sacred to the 
memory of Lily Pons. 


BY EMILY COLEMAN 





Three releases make Miss Stella a pretty busy 
girl, but not as busy as Miss Tebaldi, who, besides 
the afore-mentioned Butterfly, is also represented on 
the London label by a Girl of the Golden West with 
Mario Del Monaco, and a Mefistofele with Cesare 
Siepi and Giuseppe di Stefano. The orchestra and 
chorus are from the Academy of Santa Cecilia in 
Rome; Serafin conducts the Butterfly and Mefis- 
tofele, and Franco Capauna the Girl of the Golden 
West. By virtue of another one of those “simple” 
deals in the phonograph world, Miss Tebaldi can 
also be heard on a new RCA Victor release of Caval- 
leria Rusticana, which features Jussi Bjoerling, Et- 
tore Bastianini and the Florence Festival Orchestra 
under Alberto Erede. Another product of the Lon- 








Antonietta Stella is well represented in Columbia releases 


She is a principal in recordings of Tosca, La Bohéme and 
Linda di Chamounix. 









don-RCA Victor agreement is the presence of Giu- 
seppe di Stefano in the cast of the RCA Victor La 
Gioconda, which also stars Zinka Milanov, Leonard 
Warren, Belen Amparan and Rosalind Elias. Fer- 
nando Previtali conducts the orchestra and chorus 
of the Academy of Santa Cecilia. 

Other purely London contributions to the fall and 
winter season include a Norma with Anita Cerquetti 
in the title role, and a stellar cast featuring Giulietta 
Simionato, Cesare Siepi and Mario Del Monaco. 
Hilde Guedan upholds the lighter side with a per- 
formance of The Merry Widow, and Kirsten Flag- 
stad continues to enhance the glories of Wagner 
through a Das Rheingold with George London and 
the Vienna Philharmonic under Georg Solti, and a 
complete Act I of Die Walkiire under the masterful 
baton of Hans Knappertsbusch, who also conducts 
the Vienna Philharmonic. 

Other notable opera records scheduled for fall 
and winter release: 

Weill: Die Dreigroschenoper (The Three-penny 
Opera) —Produced in Berlin by Lotte Lenya, Weill’s 
widow, who also sings Spelunken Jenny (Colum- 
bia). Not to be missed, along with last season’s The 
Rise and Fall of the City of Mahagonny, also pro- 


ee 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THEATRE ARTS BOOKSHELF 


The Bclcony by Jean Genet. A play in nine scenes 
by the French dramatist. in a translation by Bernard 
Frechtman. (Grove, paper, 118 pp., $1.75) 

The Brute and Other Farces by Anton Chekhov, 
in new versions by Eric Bentley and Theodore Hoff- 
man. Also included are The Harmfulness of To- 
bacco, Swan Song, Marriage Proposal, Summer in 
the Country, A Wedding and The Celebration. In an 
introduction, Bentley relates these seven one-act 
farces to the Russian author’s major works. (Grove, 
paper, 99 pp., $1.45) 

Mask or Face, Reflections in an Actor’s Mirror by 
Michael Redgrave. A collection of essays on subjects 
ranging from Shakespeare and the actors, to “the 
Method” and movie-making. Included are lectures 
given by the British actor at Harvard University. 
(Theatre Arts Books, 188 pp., $3.75) 

Our Friend James Joyce by Mary and Padraic 
Colum. The portrait of the artist as a young man in 
Dublin and an exile in Paris struggling for recog- 
nition, by two fellow writers who knew him during 
all of his creative life. (Doubleday, 239 pp., $4) 

Part of a Long Story by Agnes Boulton. A memoir 
of their life together by Eugene O’Neill’s second 
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duced by, and starring, Lenya (Columbia). 
Mozart: Idomeneo—Seasoned Glyndebourne 
hands like Sena Jurinac, Richard Lewis and Leo- 
pold Simoneau sing this seldom-performed sample 
of Mozart’s lofty opera seria, which was composed 
with castrati and dramatic coloraturas in mind. The 
Glyndebourne Festival Chorus and Orchestra are 
under the direction of John Pritchard (Angel). 
The Play of Daniel—This twelfth-century music 
drama was so rapturously received when it was 
given at the Cloisters in New York last January 
that it has now been recorded with the original cast 
and instruments of the New York Pro Musica under 
the direction of Noah Greenberg, and it has been 
scheduled for a second presentation in a New York 
church sometime during the Christmas season. The 
handsome album contains explanatory notes on the 
music, W. H. Auden’s specially written sermon 
Daniel, and the Latin and English texts (Decca) 
Raffaello de Banfield: Lord Byron’s Love Letter 
—Tennessee Williams’ libretto and a certain amount 
of financial backing have kept this opera more active 
than most contemporary works. It is here conducted 
by Nicola Rescigno, who presided at its perform- 
ances in Chicago (RCA Victor) END 
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wife, mother of two of the playwright’s children 
Their courtship and early years spent in Greenwich 
Village and Provincetown while O’Neill completed 
Anna Christie, Beyond the Horizon and The Em- 
peror Jones. (Doubleday, 331 pp., $4.50) 

The Theatre and Its Double by Antonin Artaud 
Essays ranging through metaphysics, the Balinese 
theatre and language, by the late French poet, in a 
translation by Mary Caroline Richards. (Grove, 
paper, 159 pp., $1.95; cloth, $3.95) 

The Theatre of Marivaux by Kenneth N. McKee 
A complete study of the plays of Marivaux, eight- 
eenth-century French dramatist, with a preface by 
Jean-Louis Barrault. Indexed. (New York Univer- 
sity Press, 293 pp., $5) 

W. B. Yeats and Tradition by F. A. C. Wilson. 
The basic meaning of Yeats’s work, the Irish poet’s 
thought and symbolism, in a detailed study by a 
Cambridge scholar. Indexed. (Macmillan, 286 pp., 
$5) 

Best American Plays:Fourth Series 1951-1957, ed- 
ited by John Gassner. The complete texts of John 
van Druten’s I Am a Camera, Tennessee Williams’ 
Cat on a Hot Tin Roof and The Rose Tattoo, Eugene 
O’Neill’s A Moon for the Misbegotten, Michael V. 
Gazzo’s A Hatful of Rain, William Inge’s Picnic and 
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Bus Stop, Robert Anderson’s Tea and Sympathy, 
Arthur Miller’s A View from the Bridge and The 
Crucible, Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. Lee’s 
Inherit the Wind, Herman Wouk’s The Caine Mu- 
tiny Court Martial, Jan de Hartog’s The Fourposter, 
George Axelrod’s The Seven Year Itch, Thornton 
Wilder’s The Matchmaker, Ira Levin and Mac Hy- 
man’s No Time for Sergeants, and George S. Kauf- 
man and Howard Teichmann’s The Solid Gold Cad- 
illac. In a general introduction, Gassner reviews the 
entire seven-year period and relates the playwrights 
and their plays to the history and environment of 
the time. (Crown 648 pp., $5.75) 

Bulwer and Macready, a Chronicle of the Early 
Victorian Theatre, edited by Charles H. Shattuck. 
The letters, diary notes and other memorabilia that 
flew back and forth between William Charles Mac- 
ready, the actor-producer, and Edward Bulwer- 
Lytton, the playwright, from 1836 to 1866. Indexed. 
(University of Illinois Press, 278 pp., $5.75) 

The Collector’s Jazz by John S. Wilson. Leading 
music men and their recordings of traditional and 
swing. A guide for the neophyte and veteran jazz 
collector alike, covering jazz styles developed before 
World War II. Indexed. (Lippincott, paper, 319 pp.. 
$1.45) 

The Idiom of the People, edited by James Reeves. 
Folk-song collector Cecil Sharp amassed much tra- 
ditional poetry in the process of transcribing tradi- 
tional melodies from the lips of country people. 
Editor Reeves has chosen 115 ballad poems from the 
lot. Index of first lines. (Macmillan, 244 pp., $4.50) 
The Medieval Theatre in the Round by Richard 
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Southern. Theatrical staging in England during the 
Middle Ages, including the use of the circular the- 
atre, the wheeled pageant-waggon, the meaning of 
the “Place” and the “Scaffold.” Indexed. (Theatre 
Arts Books, 240 pp., $8.50) 


Papier-Mache by Lillian Johnson. A step-by-step 
procedure for working with a substance that lends 
itself to everything from playful figures to serious 
sculpture. (David McKay, 88 pp., $3.95) 





THE O’NEILLS ON STAGE 


(continued from page 17) 
realistic young man in the bed upstairs. Cornelius 
will reappear as the theatrical James O’Neill; the 
young man, as at least one aspect of Eugene himself. 

The O’Neills cannot face fact, and the family 
weakness for drink helps them avoid it. But—and 
this is the crucial problem with which O’Neill has 
several times struggled—the grand question re- 
mains. Suppose that one does face fact. Does one 
then emerge in triumph? Is fact, or things-as-they- 
really-are, something that at least the strong can 
face, or is to face it merely to face a bottomless pit? 
At the conclusion of the present play Cornelius faces 
fact and “reforms.” He has renounced delusion, and 
the thing of which he is dispossessed is the illusion 
about himself. But the curtain descends and the 
situation reminds one inevitably of that at the end 
of The Iceman Cometh. Moreover, the killing of the 
mare suggests the murder of the wild duck in Ibsen’s 
play, and the moral is the same. At least for some, 
says Ibsen, life without a “life illusion” is impossible. 
For some or for all? In The Iceman Cometh, per- 
haps the blackest of all O’Neill’s plays, his answer 
seems to be “for all.”” What the answer would have 
been at the end of the cycle, of which A Touch of 
the Poet was intended to be a part, we shall perhaps 
never know. But one may hope that it would not 
have been quite that. A character in a great play 
may say that life is a tale told by an idiot, signifying 
nothing. It is less certain that a great dramatist can. 

Is A Touch of the Poet as good a play as Long 
Day’s Journey into Night? In certain important re- 
spects it is not. The author’s own involvement is not 
so great; his unknown ancestors are not so impor- 
tant to him as his own father and mother. For that 
reason the play has not the painful immediacy and 
urgency of Long Day’s Journey. It is somewhat 
more artificial; sometimes contrived; occasionally 
old-fashioned. But it is also extremely “well made” 
in the conventional sense—as O’Neill’s plays fre- 
quently are not. And my guess is that, partly for 
this reason, it will act swiftly and engrossingly. 
I doubt that it will add to its author’s stature as 
much as the former posthumous play did. But it is 
highly interesting, nevertheless, and may well prove 
very popular. END 
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And a Hard Time Was Had by All 
(continued from page 19) 


an assistant stage manager, closed the door and then 
went on with the play. 

This assistant stage manager was named Garson 
Kanin, and he is not a man to be at a loss for words. 
Whirling on the neglectful Gardner, he handed him 
the dog and escorted both to the stage door. Having 
done his duty, he returned to his post, but much to 
his dismay, to say nothing of the actors’, he learned 
that the audience was still not laughing. It should 
be noted at this point that the scene was a hotel 
room, and that the door through which Mr. Levene 
passed the dog to Mr. Kanin theoretically led to an 
off-stage bathroom. Fascinated by what a poten- 
tially laughable situation might develop from a small 
dog being locked in a hotel bathroom, the audience 
watched the door and waited expectantly. Dialogue 
during the performance meant nothing. Silence fol- 
lowed lines that heretofore had brought down the 
house. 

Kanin, brilliant man that he is, realized what had 
to be done. And he did it. Racing out of the stage 
door, he dove into one dive on Sixth Avenue after 
another, looking for Gardner. Finally he found him 
—drinking coffee or cocoa or something. Without 
a word, he seized the culprit, shot into the theatre, 
and handed the dog back through the bathroom 
door to Sam Levene! 

Four lines later, when Levene made an exit 


through the hotel-room door, he carried the dog 
with him. It was only then that the audience sat 
back, watched the actors, listened to the lines, and 
began to laugh again. I’m not sure what the dog is 
doing these days, but I do know that Shirley is no 
longer married to Ed. 


Of course, one needn’t be a future playwright 
a la Garson Kanin to beat down disaster on stage. 





Joyce, Colum, Johnston, Meredith 


One of the most elegant jobs on record was turned 
in by, of all people, a performer. The first scene of 
the third act of Jacobowsky and the Colonel is set 
in a French water-front café. A highly skilled actor, 
the late Oscar Karlweis, had been instructed by the 
outrageously talented director, Elia Kazan, to cross 
to the right of the’ stage, sit, and play the piano. 
The fact that Karlweis did not know how to play 
the piano did not bother Kazan. The piano upon 
which Karlweis played was a prop. Immediately 
off stage was a genuine piano and a member of Local 
802. When Karlweis touched the keys, the off-stage 
pianist played, the Nazis were foiled, Louis Calhern 
and Annabella were spared, the play was a smash, 
everything went smoothly. Except on that terrify- 
ing night when Karlweis sat down to play and no 
music came forth from the off-stage area. Perhaps 
Mr. Kazan knows what detained the piano player. 
I don’t. All I know is that Karlweis banged the 
piano twice, the cast froze, the audience listened 
to the silence. 

Eventually Karlweis turned slowly about on the 
piano stool, arose, and crossed to the owner of the 
café. With the polish of an extremely experienced 
actor, he ad-libbed his way out of misery. “Actu- 
ally,” he said, “I don’t feel like playing this evening. 
I’m not in the mood. Please go on.” 

Beautiful, yes? 

No. Because at that moment, the off-stage pianist 
remembered he had a job, and flung himself at the 
keyboard. With Karlweis ten. feet from the piano, 
music was heard throughout the theatre 

It was then that Oscar Karlweis made himself 
immortal. Spinning on his heel, he crooked a finger 
at the café owner and said, “Fool! Why didn’t you 
tell me when I came in that this was a player 
piano?” 

And so, as the saying goes, the show went on 


END 


continued from page 23 


Mr. Bloom, detached from his Homeric associations 
and passed through the robust clowning of Zero 
Mostel, has come to life. (Even they, for all their 
skill, could do nothing with that dreary stick Ste- 
phen Dedalus, which is what makes the second act 
such heavy, heavy going.) 

Of course, Mr. Mostel isn’t Ulysses or even Bloom, 
because no theatrical producer could possibly han- 
dle the final literary gimmick that holds this crazy 
book together, and show us that Bloom and Dedalus 
are not so much father and son as two aspects of 
the same character, and that character the author’s. 
Joyce strangely combines in himself the attributes 
of the Big Shot and the Little Man, and Bloom is 
the Little Man side of his character, with his 
schemes for getting rich quick, his milk-and-water 
hurhanitarianism—‘“slow coaches and immaculate 
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contraceptives for the populace”—and his perverted 
sexuality. That is for the birds and Ph.D.’s, and by 
a process of simplification inherent in all good folk 
art, Mr. Mostel has turned Joyce-Bloom into a 
very attractive character indeed. Even the sexual 
queerness, as interpreted by Mr. Mostel, took on an 
Aristophanic delight. If Mr. Mostel ever wants a 
recommendation, he may quote me as saying that 
dirty jokes, which had caused me to scowl and say 
things worse than anything Joyce had imagined, 
made me laugh outright when he said them. 

What it teaches about the theatre is something 
I had always suspected—that in spite of Ibsen, 
Chekhov and the rest, it still remains a folk art and 
can still blend a thousand different people of differ- 
ent races and cultures into one laughing, sobbing, 
enchanted group. END 
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Photo by Friedman-Abeles 
Harold Clurman speaks 
out in his new book 


LIES 
LIKE 
TRUTH 


Theatre Reviews and Essays 


A stimulating, conversation- 
sparking collection of pieces 
on a multiplicity of topics 
connected with theatre and 
theatremanship . . . ranging 
from the problems of direct- 
ing a play in a foreign lan- 
guage to The Method as the 
grammar of acting; from 
theatre in America to theatre 
abroad; from plays classic to 
plays controversial; from 
Shakespeare, Shaw and Chek- 
hov to O'Neill, Osborne and 
lonesco. $6.00 


“extremely valuable to our 
theatre and our culture” 
— William Inge 


“a highly important and sig- 
nificant book” —Stark Young 


The Macmillan 
Company 
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IRA- ALDRICH: 


The First Great American 
Negro Actor 


by Herbert *Marshall and 

Mildred Stock 

The dramatic life story of Ira 
Aldrich, grandson of an African 
prince and distinguished 19th cen- 
tury tragedian .. . illuminating both 
the British and American theatrical 
worlds of the day. 
Late Fall 1958 


BALLET 8 
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Available in the United States for 
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torial record of the year’s interna- 
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Malcolm Goldstein. |Iiuminates this period in dramatic history by demonstrating 
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eighteenth century 
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$4.00 


FROM ‘RICHARD I/' TO 'HENRY V’*. Derek Traversi. 
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thoughtful and discerning investigation of the poet's meaning and purposes 
in the four most important of the history plays.""—Educational Theatre Journa 
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What's New on Broadway? 
(continued from page 15) 
novel. The locale is San Francisco's 
Chinatown. The cast includes Pat 
Suzuki, Juanita Hall, Miyoshi Umeki 
and Ed Kenney. The Rodgers-Ham- 
merstein production marks Gene 
Kelly's Broadway directorial debut 

At the St. James. 

THE/ GAZEBO Alec Coppel’s 
comedg-mystery will present Walter 
SlezaK as a writer of thrillers. The 
prodgcers are Frederick Brisson and 
the fPlaywrights’ Company, and the 
dirgctor is Reginald Denham. 

{AKE A MILLION—This comedy 
Norman Barasch and Carroll 
oore deals with a television quiz 
Show. Sam Levene will star as a har- 
ried TV producer. Ezra Stone is di- 
recting, and the sponsors are Joel 
Spector and Sylvia Harris. 

CUE FOR PASSION — Elmer 
Rice’s new play, which he will direct, 
is set in a country house in present- 
day California. The Playwrights’ 
Company is presenting it. 

TALL STORY — Howard Lindsay 
and Russel Crouse have based this 
one on Howard Nemerov’s novel The 
Homecoming Game. The action takes 
place in a Midwestern campus com- 
munity. Emmet Rogers is the pro- 
ducer. 

LA PLUME DE MA TANTE—One 
of the season’s importations, the re- 
vue has been a success in Paris 
(where it originated) and London. 
Robert Dhéry, the author, again 
heads the cast. Producer David Mer- 
rick described the show as a “sort of 
French Hellzapoppin — in English.” 
Merrick will be associated with Jack 
Hylton and Joseph Kipness. At the 
Royale. 


December 

WHOOP-UP Dan Cushman’s 
novel is the basis for this musical 
produced by Cy Feuer and Ernest 
H. Martin, and directed by Mr. Feuer. 
The score is by Morris I. Charlap and 
Norman Gimbel. Susan Johnson has 
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$4.25 


STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 





a leading role in this one, which will 


be housed at the Shubert. 

FIRE TO THE SEA—Gore Vidal, 
who wrote Visit to a Small Planet, 
is the author of a new play set in 
Georgia during the Civil War. The 
producer is Stanley Chase 

OLD VIC COMPANY—The London 
troupe begins a five-week engage- 
ment at the Broadway Theatre on 
December 9. There will be three 
plays: Hamlet, Twelfth Night and 
Henry V. Leading players include 
John Neville, Barbara Jefford and 
Laurence Harvey. S. Hurok is the 
sponsor 

THE COLD WIND AND THE 
WARM-—S. N. Behrman’s play is 
based on his book The Worcester Ac- 
count, which deals with his boyhood 
in Massachusetts. Robert Whitehead 
(Producers’ Theatre) is the sponsor, 
and Harold Clurman the director 
Eli Wallach and Maureen Stapleton 
are starred. For the Morosco. 

THE DISENCHANTED Budd 
Schulberg and Harvey Breit have 
dramatized Schulberg’s novel of the 
same title. Jason Robards, Jr. will 
play the central role of a novelist 
modeled after F. Scott Fitzgerald in 
his declining years. Other principals 
are Diane Cilento and George Griz- 
zard. Daniel Petrie is the director 
Theatrical Interests Plan will be as- 
sociated with William Darrid in mak- 
ing the production. 

THIS WAS EDWIN BOOTH—Mil- 
ton Geiger wrote this biographical 
drama, covering the last forty-two 
years in the life of the noted actor 
José Ferrer is the star, director and 
coproducer (with the Playwrights’ 
Company) 

J.B. Archibald MacLeish’s verse 
drama, in which Job is the symbol of 
modern man, will be staged by Elia 
Kazan. Pat Hingle and Christopher 
Plummer are among the cast princi- 
pals. Alfred de Liagre, Jr. is the pro- 
ducer 

FAR AWAY THE TRAIN-BIRDS 
CRY—A new playwriting team, Ed- 


ward H. Davis and Lionel Kranitz 
(an actor), have turned out this com- 
edy-drama in which James MacAr- 
thur will make his Broadway debut, 
playing opposite Patricia Neal. Tele- 
vision’s John Frankenheimer is the 
director, and the producers are Mil- 
ton H. Greene and Louis d’Almeida. 

MY FACE FOR THE WORLD TO 
SEE—George Axelrod has drama- 
tized the novel by Alfred Hayes, and 
also is scheduled to direct the produc- 
tion, sponsored by Martin Gabel and 
Henry Margolis. The principal char- 
acters are a screen writer and an 
aspiring actress 


In the New Year 

GYPSY—A musical play has been 
based on Gypsy, a Memoir, Gypsy 
Rose Lee’s autobiography. Jule Styne 
and Stephen Sondheim will write the 
music and lyrics, and Arthur Laur- 
ents the book. The director-choreog- 
rapher is Robbins. Ethel 
Merman will be starred as the 
mother of two young actresses. David 
Merrick and Leland Hayward are the 
producers 

SWEET BIRD OF YOUTH—Ten- 
nessee Williams’ new play, which 
deals with a young man and a faded 
film actress, is set in a city on the 
Gulf of Mexico. Producer Chery] 
Crawford has announced that Elia 
Kazan will direct, and Paul Newman 
will star. Jo Mielziner is doing the 
scenery 

ENRICO IV-—Burgess Meredith is 
listed in the title role in a new ver- 
sion of Pirandello’s satiric comedy, 
adapted by John Reich. Alida Valli 
(in her American stage debut) and 
Charles Korvin also are in the cast 
The producers are William D. Duff 
and Tom H. Sand 

A GAME FOR LOVERS~- Another 
Pirandello script, adapted by William 
Murray, is promised by producers 
Franchot Tone (who will also star 
in it with Zsa Zsa Gabor) and David 
Ross (who will direct) 

REDHEAD Gwen Verdon is 
starred in this musical comedy, as an 
English girl who is an apprentice in 
a London waxworks in 1908. The 
book is by Herbert and Dorothy 
Fields and David Shaw, lyrics by 
Dorothy Fields, and music by Albert 
Hague. Bob Fosse will be the chore- 
ographer and director, and the pro- 
ducers are Robert Fryer and Law- 
rence Carr 

DESTRY RIDES AGAIN--A west- 
ern film is the source of this musical 
with score and lyrics by Harold 
Rome, book by Leonard Gershe. Andy 
Griffith will have the leading role of 
the sheriff. David Merrick is produc- 
ing. 

CRY FOR HAPPY—Producer Ker- 
mit Bloomgarden lists this musical, 
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based on George W. Campbell’s novel. 
Reginald Rose is the librettist, and 
the music and lyrics are by Burton 
Lane and Dorothy Fields. 

DAARLIN’ MAN—O'Casey’s Juno 
and the Paycock has been set to 
music by Marc Blitzstein, with a li- 
bretto by Joseph Stein. The cast in- 
cludes Shirley Booth and Melvyn 
Douglas. Tony Richardson is the di- 
rector, Agnes de Mille the choreog- 
rapher. The producers are the Play- 
wrights’ Company, Oliver Smith and 
Frederick Brisson. 

THE HAPPY JOURNEY—Edward 
Eager is doing the book and lyrics, 
and George Antheil the score for this 
musical play based on Stella Benson's 
novel The Faraway Bride. The locale 
is southeast China in 1928. Alfred 
Drake, who is directing, also will 
play the role of a highly educated 
Chinese guide 

A PERFECT EVENING The 
musical version of Jane Austen's 
Pride and Prejudice will have book 
by Abe Burrows, and score by Rob- 
ert Goldman and Glenn Paxton. 
George Gilbert is producing. Among 
the leading players are Giselle Mac- 
Kenzie, a newcomer to Broadway, 
and Hermione Gingold 

THE LOVING COUPLE—Patrick 
Dennis and Carmen Capalbo are 
adapting the Dennis novel for the 
musical stage. Frederick Brisson is 
the producer, and Capalbo the direc- 
tor 

ROAR LIKE A DOVE 
Storm's 


Lesley 
long-run London comedy 
about Anglo-American relations and 
viewpoints is on the schedule of the 
Playwrights’ Company and Frederick 
Brisson 

THE SQUIRREL CAGE-—Shelley 
Winters has been announced as the 
star of Frank Corsaro’'s play, which 
the author will direct under Jay Juli- 
en's sponsorship 

JOLLY’S PROGRESS Lonnie 
Coleman has based this drama on 
his novel Adams’ Way, which de- 
scribes the to-do in a Southern town 
when a recluse undertakes the task 
of educating a Negro girl in his home 
Alex Segal is the director, and the 
Theatre Guild the sponsor 

THE UNSINKABLE MRS 
BROW N—Richard Morris is the au- 
thor of the book of the musical, 
whose title refers to a survivor of 
the Titanic disaster, a woman who 
rose from the station of chamber- 
maid to become socially prominent 
The Theatre Guild and Dore Schary 
are producing, and Vincent J. Done- 
hue is the director. 

CRAZY OLD OWL-—-Sidney Black- 
mer and Stuart Erwin have been an- 
nounced by producer Shepard Traube 
for this John S. Rodell comedy about 
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TRAIN! 


STARDOM 
DOES NOT “JUST HAPPEN” 


Hollywood “Variety” calls the 
PASADENA PLAYHOUSE: “12 to 1 
the greatest single contributing source of 
stage and screen talent.” 


THE REASON: 

A THOROUGHLY PLANNED COURSE 

IN ALL PHASES OF THEATRE 

@ Training for TV, motion pictures, 
stage careers 

@ Five continuous producing theatres 
for showcasing 

@ Complete television studio 
for student operation 

@ Work with professional directors 
and actors 

®@ Certificate or college degree 
in theatre arts 


PASADENA 


PLAYHOUSE 


COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS 





an elderly man who retires to a 
woodland cabin. Mr. Traube will di- 
rect 

THE JET-PROPELLED COUCH 
George Abbott will direct the musi- 
cal comedy with book by Stanley 
Roberts, and music and lyrics by 
Stephen Sondheim. The theme is a 
blend of science fiction and psychia- 
try. The team of Robert E. Griffith 
and Harold S. Prince is producing 

THE DOCK BRIEF and WHAT 
SHALL WE TELL CAROLINE? 
The successful London comedy bill 
is to be presented by David Susskind 
and Albert Selden. John Mortimer is 
the author, and Peter Wood the di- 
rector. The first play is a two-char- 
acter work involving a criminal and 
a barrister; the second is a study of 
a teen-age daughter and her par- 
ents 

I'LL CALL YOU—Francis Swann, 
author of the 1941 Broadway comedy 
Out of the Frying Pan, has turned it 
into a musical-comedy book. The 
score is by Albert Moritz. Tad Dan- 
ielewski is the director, and Lyn 
Swann and Sterling Noel the pro- 
ducers. 

LIKE WONDERFUL Romeo 
Muller’s comedy has to do with a 
fourteen-year-old girl who startles 
the music world by writing a hit 
rock-'n’-roll song. The script is based 
on the author’s earlier television play 
called Love Me to Pieces. The pro- 
ducers: the Playwrights’ Company 
and Mare Merson END 


































































































When EARL HOLLIMAN applied for admission 
to the College of Theatre Arts, he wrote: “Acting 
is the height of my ambition. I wish to attend your 
school, because I believe you can help me with the 
background and study necessary” 
Today Earl has earned national recognition for 
such films as “The Rainmaker,” “The Bridges at 
Toko-Ri,” “Giant,” “Don't Go Near the Water,’ and 
“One Angry Day.” 
The same professional staff directors who helped 
train Earl Holliman, Carolyn Jones, and other | 
exciting new stars are now ready to train YOU. ' 
Apply today! 






















































































¥% Become a star by working with stars... at the show- 
case school Hollywood talent scouts watch. 


TRAIN FOR STAGE, TELEVISION AND MOTION PICTURES 
AT AMERICA’S FOREMOST COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS. 
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specialized 
costume rental 
service for: 



































@ Schools @ Colleges 











@ Little Theatres @ Church Groups 
® Lodges @ Clubs 




















Send for Free lilustrated or Descrip- 
tive Costume plot and estimate for your 
production now modest rental rates 

















EAVES COSTUME COMPANY, INC. 
Eaves Bidg. 151 West 46th St. N.Y. 19, N.Y. - Plaza 7-3720 
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A.R.T. WORKSHOP 


(*Actor's Repertory Theatre) 
OFFERS A COMPREHENSIVE 


THEATRE COURSE 


IN PREPARATION FOR 
THE STAGE 


under the direction of 
WENDELL K. PHILLIPS 
LASZLO BIRO 
FELICIA SOREL 
HONORIA KLUPT 
BURT BRINCKERHOFF 
Acting, Speech, Synthesis of 
Gesture in Acting, Theatre 
Survey, Stagecraft, Makeup. A 
new approach to Playwriting 
thru Actor Improvisation. 
Showcase Performances 
Fri. and Sat. Nights 
Fall Term Begins Oct. 13 
BEGINNERS — PROFESSIONAL 


For information write or phone 


A.R.T. WORKSHOP 


(*Actors Repertory Theatre Workshop) 
498 Third Avenue, N. Y. C. 
ORegon 9-7594 


On the American Stage 
over a Century 


Send for Free Illustrated 
Costume Plot and Estimate 
for your Production NOW! 


Mim MODEST RENTAL PRICES 


’ VAN HORN « SON 


THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 


232 NORTH TITH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNA. 


OFFSTAGE 


(continued from page 9) 


the architectural elements are so 
strong as to recall the glories of a 
Bibiena, a Vitruvius, indeed Piranesi. 
Such scenes as the second act of La 
Forza del Destino, the third of Rigo- 
letto, and the entire Don Giovanni 
surely give strength enough to this 
argument. As one of the monuments 
of stage design of our century, the 
Don Giovanni ranks as an architec- 
tural fantasy enhanced by brilliant 
color.” 

Anyone else for “More Than In- 
terior Decoration” ? 


Silver-Lining Department 

In the course of receiving a month's 
supply of mail, we find some corres- 
pondence that makes for lighter 
reading—though we welcome every 
bit of it, regardless of its nature. 
Stark Young, catching up on his 
reading, reports that he enjoyed 
Mordecai Gorelik’s articles on Ber- 
tolt Brecht and Robert Edmond 
Jones for this magazine. “As to the 
articles about Bobby Jones, the best 
thing I can say is that he would have 
been deeply grateful for them. They 
have so much of his spirit and flame, 
and have a nearness to him person- 
ally that I find very moving. Bless 
his heart!” 

Then there was a recent missive 
that didn’t come by the regular mail 
routes. It was left on our desk the 
night of the New York premiére of 
that super spectacle called The Vi- 
kings. In true Hollywood fashion, 
this film arrived at two theatres on 
Broadway, one of which was the 
Astor. Since our editorial office is 
located on the second floor of the 
building housing the Astor, and since 
the premiére was heralded by a mon- 
strous $105,000 sign atop this build- 
ing and several adjoining ones, our 
office was overrun by a swarm of 
workmen employed in putting the 





(AA bol. MA RAALES 


1957-58 


More than 500 photos of the scenes 

i players of the current Broadway 

d off Broadway season. Complete 

StS, directors, producers, writers and 

other important statistics including dates 

biographies and obituaries. Indexed. $6.00 

Back issues available, $6.00 each. Volumes 
8 (1951-52) to 13 (1956-57 


At your bookstore or 


CHILTON CO., Book Division, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 





WRITER'S 
MARKET LIST 


If you’re interested in writing fietten or 
articles Fd leading magazines or book pub- 
lishers, niel 8S. Mead, the prominent literary 
agent, has prepared a catalogue of markets 
which is a ““must’’ item. 

It’s a complete list of ae and book 
publishers for aspiring authors, with ad- 
dresses and telephone numbers. Tells you 
where to send your manuscript. For your 
free copy of this valuable reference aid 
write to 


DANIEL S. MEAD, Dep?. TA-10 
915 Broadway, N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


Send for Free Catalog 
Widely released—write for information 


No Time for Sergeants 
Visit to a Small Planet 
The Happiest Millionaire 
Fair Game 
Mary Stuart 
Cloud Seven 
Inherit the Wind 
The Brothers Karamazov 
I Knock at the Door 
Me, Candido! 
DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Ine. 
14 East 38th Street, New York (6 


American Theatre Wing 


Helen Menken, President 


Professional Training 
Center 


Two-Year Courses in 


ACTING 


AND 


MUSICAL COMEDY 


Spring semester begins 
January 26, 1959 


Applications Now Being Accepted 


161 West 93rd Street 
New York 25, N. Y. 


Approved by the New York 
State Education Department 


(Eligible veterans may train under 
Public Law $50) 
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B’'Way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. stage and TV pro- 
ductions. These same fresh and attractive pro- 
fessional! costumes are available at moder- 
ate rental rates for little theatres, schools, 
churches, groups, etc. Our workrooms are 
continually making entire new costume pro- 
ductions for rental. All costumes are cleaned 
and altered under the supervision of our own 
professional designer. Write. giving require- 
ments and performance dates for complete 
costume plots and estimates 

Costumer for American Shakespeare Festiva! 
Stratford and N.Y.C. Opera Co 

Brochure Upon Request 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
549 West 52nd St., N. Y. C. Circle 7-2396 
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CURT CONWAY'S 
THEATRE STUDIO of 
NEW YORK, Inc. 






ACTING TRAINING 
DAVID PRESSMAN 
FACULTY 





LONNY CHAPMAN 
HOWARD DA SILVA 
NORA DUNFEE* 
Voice & Speech 






JOSEPH ANTHONY 
MARTIN RITT 
ALAN SCHNEIDER 


GUEST 
HORTON FOOTE 
DIRECTORS VINCENT DONEHUE 


DANIEL NAGRIN—Body Movement 
353 West 48th Street 
New York 36, Mew York 
Phone: Plaza 7-5380 







WISCONSIN PLAYERS 


1958-59 Season 






Tiger at the Gates 
Three Men on a Horse 
Oklahoma! 

The Importance of Being 
Earnest 
The Corn Is Green 
Write Dept. of Speech 


University of Wisconsin 
Madison 6 


























DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
47 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 
SEVEN ONE ACT PLAYS 
(Penguin Books) Bernard Shaw 


PART OF A LONG STORY 4.50 
Agnes Boulton 


MASK OR FACE 3.75 
Michael Redgrave 


THE EGG 2.50 


Felic.en Marceau 


LIES LIKE TRUTH 6.00 
Hareld Clarman 


TME BROTHERS KARAMAZOV 1.50 
Beris Tumarin and Jack Sydow 


THE THEATRE AND ITS 
DOUBLE—Antonin Artaud 





$ .65 
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sign in working order. It is a fairly 
safe bet that Western Christendom 
withstood the actual Viking raids 
better than we held up under this 
onslaught. Then on the night of the 
premiére, the spotlight operators got 
into the act. The next morning a 
wonderful calm descended on the of- 
fice, and the sole reminder of the 
confusion was this note: “To You 
—Thank you.—(signed) Publicity 
Searchlight.” 


Philosopher 

When the new Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein musical comes to Broadway 
in the fall, Juanita Hall again will 
find herself in an exotic setting—San 
Francisco’s Chinatown, the locale of 
C. Y. Lee’s The Flower Drum Song, 
on which the noted composing team 
have based their work. 

Recently Miss Hall hinted to an 
interviewer that it might be a relief 
to sing something other than “Bali 
Ha’i,” the South Pacific specialty she 
has done repeatedly since 1949—so 
often that she has lost track of the 
count. She has a nice philosophy 
about “Bali Ha’i,” however. “I might 
get a little tired of the song if I 
didn’t stop and think of the days 
when there wasn’t any ‘Bali Ha’i.’” 
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PHOTOS THIS ISSUE 


The Academy 
Announces its 1958-59 Season 


WINTER TERM Begins October 27, 1958 


Instruction and training in the plays of Shakespeare 
for members of the acting profession. 


Class-room and studio work in acting, reading verse, 
speech, dance, fencing, etc. Seminars and lectures by 


This winter, the Academy inaugurates a full two-year program 


For information regarding application and audition, write to: 


AMERICAN SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL ACADEMY 


210 West 65th Street, New York 23, N. Y. © EN 2-2200 


HERBERT BERGHOF 


ACTING CLASSES 


Faculty 

ALICE HERMES 
MARIAN RICH 

UTA HAGEN 
ANTHONY MANNINO 


LEE GRANT 
C. McCORD 


Practical Directing Course by JACK GARFEIN 
for both Actors and Directors 


Registration now open for Fall Classes start- 
Ing September 8th 


Fer Interviews write or phone OR 5-2370 
725 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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CLASSES 


Fall Semester September 22nd 
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CASE THEATRE 
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. . - JUST RELEASED! 
two “HIT” musicals: 


DAMN YANKEES 


and 


HAPPY HUNTING 


are now available in addition 
to our parade of outstanding 
Broadway successes for semi- 
professional and amateur pro- 
duction: 


THE BOY FRIEND 

BY THE BEAUTIFUL SEA 
CALL ME MADAM 

DIE FLEDERMAUS 
GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES 
THE GIRL IN PINK TIGHTS 
GUYS AND DOLLS 

KISMET 

THE PAJAMA GAME 
WHERE’S CHARLEY? 

WISH YOU WERE HERE 


also soon to be released: 


THE MOST HAPPY FELLA 


and 


NEW GIRL IN TOWN 


For information and terms 
contact: 


MUSIC THEATRE, 


INCORPORATED 
119 West 57th Street 
New York 19, New York 


Famous American Theatres 
(continued from page 25) 


fashion a dramatic composition, but 
it failed to please even a friendly 
audience. The scenery was carted 
away after a week’s engagement. 

In the twenties Ruth Gordon and 
Gregory Kelly operated a summer- 
stock company at English’s in oppo- 
sition to the one Stuart Walker main- 
tained at the rival theatre, the Shu- 
bert-Murat. 

Sunday nights were frequently 
times of activity. Not only were con- 
certs given, but periodically ventures 
from the fringes of show business 
took over the stage. Among them 
was the appearance of Doc Hume, 
who was a magician, escape artist 
and, most particularly, a conductor 
of seances. The good doctor, a Michi- 
gan Merlin, made a comfortable liv- 
ing by playing theatres, mainly in 
the Middle West, on Sabbath eve- 
nings when otherwise they would 
have been dark. He materialized him- 
self on the stage of English’s a couple 
of times a season and, without a 
quarter’s worth of advance sale, 
usually managed to sell out. 

Inasmuch as success breeds imita- 
tion, one of the town’s dramatic edi- 
tors decided to cut himself in on 
what looked like a good thing. He 
dug up his own evoker of spirits, 
hired the theatre on a Sunday night, 
and announced the occasion as a ben- 
efit. Although only the most naive 
and unsuspecting were unaware that 
the benefit was primarily for the 
local William Winter, a goodly throng 
turned out. It followed the first part 
of the program with interest, which 
changed to suspicion as some of 
the supposedly esoteric spiritualistic 
didos became pretty patent. Suspi- 
cion flared into anger when, by acci- 
dent, an electrician turned on a spot- 
light that brought into clear relief 
the guy-wires and other parapher- 
nalia of knavery. Thereupon the in- 
flamed audience started after its 
hapless guide to the realm of the oc- 
cult. Not through his own talents, 
but by a vigilant, if disillusioned, 
management, he was spirited away 
through a secret tunnel that led 
from the backstage area to the front 
part of the house. While the angry 
horde was demanding its money back, 
the critic decided that it was better 
to toss brickbats than to receive 
them, and that the career of an im- 
presario was not for him. 

In those days press-agentry, being 
less inhibited by facts, sometimes 
soared to greater heights of audacity, 
if not imagination, than it ordinarily 
reaches today. An inventive fellow 
tied one of English’s incoming at- 
tractions, a play called Lost River, to 


the fact that at West Baden, Indiana, 
near French Lick, there was such a 
disappearing stream. The press agent 
announced that, on behalf of his 
playwright, producer and actors, he 
was off to explore this lost river. 
He then made himself scarce by hol- 
ing up, under an assumed name, in 
a hotel room comfortably stocked 
with bourbon. Since no further word 
was heard from him, it was assumed 
that he had disappeared into the 
mysterious stream, in obeying a call 
above and beyond that of duty. A 
search party was sent out, the papers 
were full of the story, but presum- 
ably the press agent was never found. 
Apparently communications were not 
as well developed as they are today, 
for the hoax was not exposed when 
he blithely turned up in the next city 
on his route 


During a portion of its career 
English’s Opera House boasted a 
rather unique institution, a back- 
stage dining room. The Millers began 
to tire of the endless succession of 
hotel and restaurant meals, and, 
since they had growing children, they 
decided that home cooking was in 
order. They converted a _ dressing 
room into a kitchen-cum-dining room, 
and hired an excellent cook. Dinner 
was served promptly at six, so that 
the odors of cooking would be dissi- 
pated before performance time. Fre- 
quently visiting actors, managers, 
and agents were asked to dine. To 
receive such an invitation was re- 
garded as an honor for which the 
travelers, equally bored by restaurant 
food, were grateful. When Raymond 
Hitchcock was playing one-night 
stands in Indiana and neighboring 
states, he made it a point to get to 
English’s on Sunday nights for a 
home-cooked meal. Sometimes the 
cooking odors did linger on. “Yummy, 
it smells just like mother’s fried 
chicken,” remarked a statuesque Ear] 
Carroll odalisque, arriving backstage 
one night to undress for a perform- 
ance. With that her secret was out, 
for up to then it was not suspected 
that she had a mother 


Mr. Miller was associated in the 
operation of the theatre with his 
brother, Clarence “Pete” Miller, and 
with Vincent Burke, among others, 
in the box-office. Following Pete Mil- 
ler’s death, Burke succeeded him as 
head treasurer, and when the Valen- 
tine Company gave up English’s al- 
together, he carried on for the new 
management, Rubush, Hunter and 
Atkins. After the demolishment of 
English’s, Burke continued to oper- 
ate the Murat, the surviving citadel 
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of the legitimate theatre in Indian- 
apolis. 


One of the flavorsome figures of 
the old-time show business was Lon 
Adams, the theatre’s advertising 
agent and guardian of the gates, 
first the gallery door and then the 
main entrance. A flashy dresser, 
Lon’s_ whiskey-and-cigarette voice 
and his own special brand of mala- 
propisms gave him a unique place 
among the city’s boulevardiers. He 
knew or cared little about the art of 
the theatre—to him a show was a 
show—but he displayed considerable 
artistry in putting up a three-sheet 
or, his mouth full of tacks, sniping 
a poster while he kept up a running 
fire of rasping comment. 


In time Addison B. Miller also 
joined his father in the running of 
English’s, and later the Murat, start- 
ing as a checkroom boy. He early 
displayed Tom Sawyer characteris- 
tics. It was his custom to invite cer- 
tain of his young friends to see the 
performance, making them do the 
work of checking coats and hats in 
return for the privilege. Since there 
were frequent sellouts, this often 
meant standing through the entire 
show. He never ran out of helpers; 
not even during the engagement of 
Robert B. Mantell in Shakespearean 
repertory did his friends desert him. 


Ah, memories, memories. The thea- 
tre creates a storehouse of them. 
When the final curtain has dropped 
upon a play and the last audience 
has dispersed, there is no existing 
record of what took place. It lives 
only in the minds and hearts of 
the beholders. (To be sure, in mo- 
tion pictures and television, per- 
formances can be preserved, but it 
may not be too charitable to say 
that some of these would be better 
forgotten.) With a bow to John 
Donne, it may be remarked that the 
loss of a theatre like English’s Op- 
era House, and the many others over 
the country that have met a similar 
fate, decreases the opportunity to 
store up these golden memories. Such 
enduring ones, for instance, as the 
enchantment created for a youngster 
by a matinée of Maude Adams’ Peter 
Pan, followed, in an endeavor to 
bring him back to this world, by a 
steaming cup of hot chocolate at 
Craig's confectionery on Washington 
Street. Or the deep impression made 
on a high-school freshman by John 
Galsworthy’s Justice and John Barry- 
more’s thrilling performance. In the 
case of English’s the memories are 
decidedly personal. In my youth I 
worked in the theatre’s checkroom, 
and I wound up by marrying the 
boss’s daughter. END 
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Special Offer 


FOR SET MAKERS 


The New STANLEY Sabre Saw 


—, 


Nowavailable from Mutual Hardware 
in a special offer, the new Stanley 
Heavy Duty Sabre Saw is an ideal 
tool for all types of scenery con- 
struction. It starts its own holes 
in wood, formica, plastic and many 
other materials—cuts right up to 
the wall—cuts scrolls and other 
intricate patterns. 


e Faster Cutting 

e Longer Blade Life 

e Anti-Vibration Mechanism 
e Quick Blade Change 

e Easy Grip Handle 


e Chip Blower 


SPECIAL PRICE 


The new Stanley Sabre Saw is available 
for just $32.90 with each $100. list 
price order of Mutual’s stage hardware. 
Ordered alone, it’s yours for $54.50. 


Write on your company letterhead for 
Catalog T-158. 


meres “Hverything In Theatrical Hardware’ Taig 


Mutual Hardware Corp. 


141 West 53rd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


California: Mr. J. Mitnick, 1357 No. Alta Vista Bivd., Hollywood 
Florida: Mr. G. Gill, 1805 Almanda Drive, Keystone Pt., Miami 


The Producer's Lot Is Not 
(Always) a Happy One 


(continued from page 21) 


But a producer can't put up his 
own money any more. Since taxes be- 
gan to cut so deeply and production 
costs have gone so high, it would be 
insanity for one man to risk the 
$400,000 it takes to put on a musical. 
With forty to a hundred backers, no 
one stands to lose too much. So the 
show goes on, but even if it is a suc- 
cess, the producer’s share will no 
longer make him rich enough, as it 
once did, to allow him the luxury of 
producing a dozen flops. He has to 
start all over again, digging up back- 
ers for whatever he wants to produce 
next. 

So now there’s no fame and no for- 
tune in being a producer, and it’s 
more hard work than ever. Why, you 
may ask, do we do it? 

Very simple. Because we are incur- 
ably stage-struck. We are people who 
want to be part of the theatre and 
find, in producing, the only theatre 
job that does not require you to join 
a union or serve an apprenticeship 
or have a father who is a stagehand. 

I grew up in Philadelphia so stage- 
struck that when Aarons and Freed- 
ley came there to try out Girl Crazy, 


I went to see Alex Aarons, fully pre- 
pared to go to work in the theatre. 
This show had a score by George 
Gershwin and a cast that included 
Ethel Merman and Ginger Rogers. 
On top of all this, I arrived. “T'll do 
anything,” I told Aarons with the as- 
surance that comes from a_back- 
ground devoid of any experience. But 
Aarons could not use me. I was 
downcast and dismayed, but today I 
can understand his situation. I cer- 
tainly don’t have any jobs now for 
youngsters who want to break into 
the theatre. 

The depression was on then. I 
couldn’t get a job in or out of the 
theatre and, so that these years 
shouldn't be a total loss, I decided to 
study law. After that, it was only 
nature holding true to form that 
veered me into theatrical law. 

I think it’s typical of the change 
in the role of the producer that a 
lot of us now have legal backgrounds. 
In the glamorous days a producer 
was a fellow who sat around in an 
office with paneled walls, drinking 
champagne and fingering fine fabrics 
for costumes. Now a producer has to 
be at least half a lawyer just to un- 
derstand an Equity contract. 


Beyond that, he has to have a cer- 
tain amount of taste. And he has to 
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be lucky. It is his taste that guides 
him to the shows he decides to try 
to produce. Luck is important at this 
point because nobody’s taste is in- 
fallible. I don’t think anyone in the 
theatre can avoid having flops. Any- 
one who has had hits has had flops. 


This seems to surprise people. 
Why, they ask, can’t an experienced 
producer realize it when he is em- 
bracing a turkey? Particularly when 
the show’s doom is immediately ap- 
parent to everyone else who comes 
in contact with it? I don’t know 
whether there is any logical explana- 
tion. But I wonder why the Ford peo- 
ple didn’t know the Edsel would be a 
bust—they’ve only been making cars 
for fifty-five years. Or why didn’t 
R.C.A. foresee that color television 
would be just a mirage? 


It occurs to me that we producers 
are too prone to apologize for our 
taste. If I could pick hits accurately 
and consistently, I'd eliminate back- 
ers entirely, and taxes be damned. 
The backer who complains because a 
producer has hooked him on a flop 
is probably a guy who has just in- 
vested $200,000 in sack dresses. What 
about his taste and judgment in his 
own field? 

Actually, I’ve been very lucky. In 
ten years of producing I’ve had three 
hits. I've been especially lucky be- 
cause one of those hits was My Fair 
Lady. But I was even luckier with 
Call Me Mister 


Call Me Mister was my first show, 
and anybody—author, director, pro- 
ducer, whatever—whose first show is 
a hit has nine-tenths of this racket 
licked. If you begin with a hit, then 
you can have three or four flops and 
people won't dismiss you as a failure. 
They remember the hit and they say, 
“Well, we know that he can do it.” 
Or at least they will say, “He was 
around when it was done.” 


If Call Me Mister had been a flop, 


that might have been the end of me 
as a producer. But Call Me Mister 
gave me the money to live on the 
scale that I had always wanted to 
become accustomed to. A producer 
with a hit can end up with living ex- 
penses for about two years—and I 
mean good living expenses. So I lived 
on Mister for a couple of years. And 
when I had spent all that money, I 
borrowed. When I had exhausted my 
ability to borrow, I got lucky again— 
another hit came along, Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes. Then the whole proc- 
ess started over. By the time My 
Fair Lady opened, I was $50,000 in 
the hole. If it had been a flop, I 
would probably have had to become 
a cab driver or a television producer. 


But it wasn’t a flop, so I'm still a 
theatrical producer. What’s more, 
I’m a theatrical producer in a posi- 
tion that is very unusual these days. 
I have capital of my own—more than 
I have ever had in my life. I didn’t 
earn it from my show the way the 
old-time producers did. I got it by 
selling part of my interest in My Fair 
Lady—two thirds of it. And now that 
I have capital, just like the old-time 
producers, do you think that I’ll put 
it into my own productions and be- 
come rich and famous? 

Not on your life. I'm investing it, 
but not in my own productions. Why 
not? That gets us back to the pres- 
ent tax structure and to the high 
cost of production. If I were to fi- 
nance my own productions, a single 
flop could mean a serious financial 
loss. It might wipe me out. If I pro- 
duced a hit, it would mean additional 
ordinary income, almost all of which 
would go for taxes. So I stand to 
gain very little with a hit or to lose 
a lot with a flop. 

But, you may ask, isn’t this the ex- 
act situation faced by most of the 
wealthy men who back shows? It 
certainly is. Then why do they do it? 
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For the same reason that a producer 
becomes a producer—they are stage- 
struck too, and the role of angel en- 
ables them to become part of the 
theatre. 

As a matter of fact, the wealthy 
backer is beginning to be replaced 
by investors from the middle-income 
group—those whose incomes average 
around $20,000 or $25,000. Backing a 
show is attractive to these people 
because they don’t have so much 
money that the additional income 
from a hit would be a burden, and 
yet they are not so poor that they 
would be running a real risk if they 
lost their investment. 

I may seem to carp about the posi- 
tion of the producer, but you'll notice 
that I go right on being one. In all 
honesty I can only be grateful to the 
theatre. It has allowed me to exploit 
my stage-stricken whims, and, be- 
cause I was lucky enough to catch 
the dream show that is every pro- 
ducer’s goal, I have achieved a kind 
of security that is rare in the theatre. 

Nowadays I’m not as stage-struck 
as I once was. Success tends to dim 
those urges. Although I have no cur- 
rent plans for producing anything, 
I’m in my office five days a week. 
There's still plenty of work to be 
done on My Fair Lady—cast replace- 
ments, contract renewals, future 
bookings, publicity, advertising and 
the mountain of routine paper work. 

But eventually even My Fair Lady 
will run its course. I could probably 
quit then and live on the income from 
the investments with which My Fair 
Lady has provided me. I could live— 
but not on my present scale. And I 
adore my present scale of living. So 
I'll get right back on the treadmill. 
I'll go on producing. There will be 
flops and, if I'm lucky, an occasional 
hit. And meanwhile I'll be living the 
way I like to live. A man who has 
sipped nectar finds beer a bitter 
brew. END 
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